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The Summer Session roll each year at the California School of Arts and Crafts in- 
cludes a large number of teachers of the arts and crafts, of the household arts, and 
of the industrial arts. 
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ELLWOOD PATTERSON CUBBERLEY 


Born, Andrews, Indiana, June 6, 1868. A. B., Indiana University, 1891; honorary 
fellow, Columbia University, 1901-1902, 1904-1905; A.M., Columbia, 1902; Ph.D., 1905; 
LL.D., University of Iowa, 1923; Butler Silver Medal for competence in educational 
theory, Columbia University, 1915. 





Instructor, mathematics and science, Ridgeville College, Indiana, 1891; instructor \ 
in science, Vincennes University, Indiana, 1891-93; President, Vincennes University, 
1893-96 ; Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, California, 1896-98. 


Executive head of the Department of Education, Stanford University, 1898-1917; 
Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University, 1917-33. 


Lecturer: Harvard University, second semester, 1910-11; Columbia University, sec- 
ond semester, 1915-16, and year, 1929-30; summers: University of California, 1901, 1906; 
University of Chicago, 1910; Columbia University, 1907, 1914, 1916. 


—From booklet issued by the Cubberley National Committee. 
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THE CUBBERLEY COMMEMORATION 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


Secretary of the Cubberley National Committee, 
Stanford University 








Dr. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley will retire from the deanship of the 
School of Education at Stanford University on June 6. That day will be the 
occasion for a great reunion on the Stanford campus of former students of the 
Stanford School of Education and other friends of Dr. Cubberley. 

The date for Dean Cubberley’s retirement was ordained sixty-five years 
ago. But what folly to talk about retiring a man of Dr. Cubberley’s strength 
of body, keenness of mind, and broad and vital interests, at sixty-five! He may 
slightly change his pattern of work, but he will not retire from educational 
service in another two decades. 

THe QuarterRLy honors itself in making this April number largely a 
Cubberley issue. In these pages a few of his contemporaries have been called 
upon to give brief appraisals of the dean’s service to education. They speak 
sincerely, frankly, only what thousands throughout the land and in other coun- 
tries would say if given an opportunity. The Cubberley National Committee 
has projected four major objectives in commemoration of Dr. Cubberley’s re- 
tirement—an oil painting of the dean to be presented to the university, a com- 
memoration volume, the endowment of a lectureship, and the reunion of former 
students and other friends on June 6.—Epttor’s Norte. 




















AOR three years plans have been on foot to suitably commemorate 
} Dean Cubberley’s lifetime of services to education. A local 
4} committee at Stanford University has been expanded into an 
yy] international organization, with fifty-five members on the Na- 
tional Committee and sixty-three regional chairmen in the 
United States, Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and China. 

The notable services to education made by Dean Cubberley have been 
presented by other contributors to this issue. It is of interest to note that 
of over a hundred national leaders in education who have been approached 
in the organization of the commemoration program, no single individual 
has refused to carry his part of the load in this significant movement. More 
than this, scores of voluntary expressions of good will have come from 
men throughout the United States, Canada, and the Far East, testifying 
to the high esteem accorded Dr. Cubberley. 

After many meetings of both Local and National committees and the 
consideration of many suggested. projects, a four-point program was def- 
initely decided upon and is being carried through to completion. In brief, 
the four items of this program consist of a portrait of Dean Cubberley by a 
well-known artist, the publication of a commemorative volume, the endow- 
ment of a Cubberley Lectureship in Education, and a meeting of his 
friends and students on June 6, 1933, the date of his retirement from 
administrative service at Stanford University. 

The portrait is completed and is ready for presentation at the home- 
coming celebration on June 6. It has been painted by Seymour Thomas 
of Pasadena, a man of national renown in portraiture. All who have 
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seen it pronounced it a strikingly good likeness of Dean Cubberley. Proof 
of this lies in the enthusiasm which Mrs. Cubberley has for the portrait. 
It will be unveiled on the above-mentioned date and presented to the Stan- 
ford University School of Education, perpetuating in a personal manner 
for the university the memory of one of its most distinguished professors 
and deans. 

A commemorative volume edited by Professor John C. Almack con- 
tains contributions from national leaders in education on various aspects 
of educational progress. The book itself is a significant summary of edu- 
cational progress during the past thirty-five years and carries within it as 
well the record of Dr. Cubberley’s manifold educational contributions. It 
is being published by the Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company, of River- 
side Textbook fame, and will be ready for distribution by June 6. 

The endowment of the lectureship is one of the most significant fea- 
tures of the total program. The need for the annual visit of an outside 
lecturer of national or international renown is particularly felt on the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Cubberley has contributed educational leadership and 
educational scholarship for over a third of a century, and the perpetuating 
of this long period of service through an endowed lectureship seems pecu- 
liarly fitting. An endowment of $20,000, yielding an income of from 
$800 to $1,000 annually, will provide a lectureship that is second to none 
in the United States. It will certainly be a significant force in the educa- 
tional life of the western United States. 

The home-coming celebration of “Dad” Cubberley’s friends and stu- 
dents will provide a personal tribute to the love and esteem borne him by 
hundreds of people. On June 6 our friend and teacher reaches the age of 
sixty-five and retires from thirty-five years of active service at Stanford 
University. Prior to his years of work at Stanford University, it must be 
remembered that he had already rendered conspicuous service as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in San Diego and as President of Vincennes University. 
The Local Committee has already received word from such individuals in 
the East as Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Dr. John K. Norton, Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves, President George Frazier, and others who expect to be present 
on the date of this home-coming celebration. Certainly every Cubberley 
friend and admirer in California should, if possible, adjust his program 
to include June 6 at Stanford University. 


Members of the Cubberley National Committee 


Henry Suzzallo, Chairman, President 
Carnegie Foundation, N. Y. C. Student Per- 
sonnel, Stanford University. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Secretary. 

George F. Arps, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 

Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Education, 
University of Texas. 

Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 
Schools, San José, California. 

Frank W. Ballou, Supertintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Harold Benjamin, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 


Edwin J. Brown, Dean of Graduate 
Study, Kansas State Teachers College 

William G. Carr, Director of Research, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

George N. Child, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lotus T. Coffman, President, University 
of Minnesota. 

William J. Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Marvin L. Darsie, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 
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Calvin O. Davis, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. 

‘Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue 
University. 

Edward S. Evenden, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Max Farrand, Director of Research, 
Huntington Library, Pasadena. 

John H. Finley, Editor, New York Times, 
New York City. 

George W. Frasier, President, Colorado 
State Teachers College. 

Homer L. Garrett, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University. 

Frank P. Graves, President, University 
of State of New York. 

Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, California. 

Melvin E. Haggerty, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

J. David Hauser, Hauser Research As- 
sociates, New York City. 

Henry W. Holmes, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 

Franklin S. Hoyt, Manager, Education 
Department, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Walter A. Jessup, President, University 
of Iowa. 

Robinson G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles H. Judd, Director, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Truman L. Kelley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Vernon L. Kellogg, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

William W. Kemp, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California. 

R. O’Hara Lanier, Dean, Florida A. & 
M. College, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Ernest E. Lewis, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University. 

Thayne M. Livesay, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Hawaii. 

William McAndrew, School and Society, 
New York City. 

Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George 
Washington University. 

Curtis Merriman, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 

Paul Monroe, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University. 

Ernest C. Moore, Vice-President, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

John K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University. 

Shelton Phelps, Dean, Graduate School, 
Peabody College. 

Pu Hwang, Professor of Education, Cen- 
tral China College. 

Lester B. Rogers, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California. 

James E. Russell, Dean Emeritus, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Peter Sandiford, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Toronto. 

Henry W. Sheldon, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon. 

Noah D. Showalter, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Olympia, Washington. 

David Snedden, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University. 

Frank E. Spaulding, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Yale University. 

William E. Spaulding, Education Depart- 
ment, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Ralph W. Swetman, President, Arizona 
State Teachers College. 

Marion R. Trabue, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina. 

J. Harold Williams, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

Will C. Wood, Vice-President, Bank of 
America, Oakland. 


Local Members of the Cubberley National Committee 


John C. Almack, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 

H. Dewey Anderson, ex-President, Delta 
Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 

Walter C. Eells, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Don C. Nugent, President, Delta Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


William M. Proctor, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 


Jesse B. Sears, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel, 
Stanford University. 


Regional Chairmen of the Cubberley National Committee 


NEW MEXICO—John Amy, Principal, 
University High School, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

TEXAS—Roy M. Andrews, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Del Rio, Texas. 

OKLAHOMA-ARKANSAS—F. A. Bal- 
yeat, Professor of Education, University 
of Oklahoma, 


MINNESOTA—Harold Benjamin, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Minne- 
sota. 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA — Edwin J. 
Brown, Dean of Graduate Study, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

NEVADA—H. N. Brown, Professor of 
Education, University of Nevada. 
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WESTERN OREGON—James Burgess, 
Assistant State Superintendent, Salem, 
Oregon. 

MISSOURI—Virgil Cheek, Professor of 
Commerce, Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND MARYLAND—Timon Co- 
vert, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

COLORADO - WYOMING — George W. 
Frasier, President, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College. 

TOWA—Spencer C. Frink, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Redfield, Iowa. 

CANADA—Leslie Glintz, Professor of 
Education, University of “Saskatchewan. 

SOUTHERN STATES —Wyatt Hale, 
Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College. 

EASTERN WASHINGTON — Raymond 
F. Hawk, Director of Research, Washing- 
ton State Normal School. 

CHINA—Pu Hwang, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Central China College. 

EASTERN OREGON —H. E. Inlow, 
President, Eastern Oregon Normal School. 

UTAH —A. C. Lambert, Professor of 
Education, Brigham Young University. 

OHIO-INDIANA —E. E. Lewis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University. 

MONTANA—William E. Maddock, Dean 
of Education, University of Montana. 

WISCONSIN—Curtis Merriman, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — Macario G. 
Naval, Principal, Bayambang Normal 
School. 

NEW YORK—lJohn K. Norton, Profes- 
sor of Education, Columbia University. 

NEW ENGLAND—Frederick R. Rog- 
ers, Dean of Physical Education, Boston 
University. 

NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA—C. 
P. Sattgast, President, Sioux Falls College. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON—C. Paine 
Shangle, Superintendent of Schools, Sedro- 
Woolley, Washington. 

MICHIGAN—Maurice L. Smith, Direc- 
tor of Extension Service, Central State 
Teachers College. 

HAWATI—R. R. Spencer, Principal, 
Washington Junior High School, Honolulu. 

ARIZONA—Ralph W. Swetman, Presi- 
dent, Arizona State Teachers College. 

IDAHO—Ira Tweedy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kellogg, Idaho. 

ILLINOIS — Floyd Wilcox, President, 
Frances Shriner Junior College. 


California 


Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 
Schools, San José. 


Hollis P. Allen, Professor of Education, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 


O. A. Anderson, Cubberley Fellow, School 
of Education, Stanford University. 


Arnold C. Argo, Principal, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City. 

John Aseltine, Principal, San Diego High 
School, San Diego. 

F. A. Bauman, Principal, Taft High 
School, Taft. 

Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, 
Santa Barbara Senior High School, Santa 
Barbara. 

J. H. Bradley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Modesto. 

W. S. Briscoe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland. 

R. D. Case, Superintendent of Schools, 
Salinas. 

F. L. Cummings, Principal, Chico High 
School, Chico. 

Virgil E. Dickson, Assistant Superinten- 
dent and Director of Bureau of Research 
and Guidance, Berkeley. 

C. E. Ejichelberger, Vice-Principal, Los 
Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos. 

McKee Fiske, Dean, Santa Ana Junior 
College, Santa Ana. 

Joseph T. Glenn, Principal, Eureka High 
School, Eureka. 

A. G. Grant, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Siskiyou County, Mount Shasta. 

Albert D. Graves, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, San Bernardino. 

Lawry S. Howard, President, Menlo 
Junior College, Menlo Park. 

W. J. Jaeger, Principal, Olive Street 
Elementary School, Porterville. 

Claude M. Johnson, Bakersfield. 

Raymond B. Leland, Principal, San José 
Union High School, San José. 

Charles S. Morris, Principal, San Mateo 
District Junior College, San Mateo. 

Charles A. Nelson, Director of Orientali- 
zation, Glendale Junior College, Glendale. 

J. R. Overturf, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Sacramento. 

William G. Paden, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Alameda. 


Frank T. Thomas, President, State 
Teachers College, Fresno. 

A. M. Turrell, Director of Research, 
Pasadena Junior College. 

E. L. Van Dellen, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Ventura. 

C. W. White, Principal, High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco. 


J. Harold Williams, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 
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CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE TO STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
President of Stanford University 


LLWOOD CUBBERLEY came to Stanford young, vigorous, full of ideas and 

ideals, at a time when the University was new and California and its educa- 

tional system were growing rapidly. He had the problem of developing a 
department of education in the University and of furthering the advance of a sound 
educational system in the State and elsewhere. He was indefatigable. He attracted 
students. He was willing to do the persistent daily hard chores requisite for office- 
ship. He was the leader among the students who came to him and who were later 
distributed in important positions throughout the Nation. To Stanford University he 
brought the great advantage of having a program of school administration to which 
he gave university status. 

Around him was developed a faculty of excellent quality and of unusual industry. 
He early sensed the importance of psychology as a part of the educational scheme. 
With the help of Professor Terman, such important work was done along these lines 
that it was later crowned by the transfer of Dr. Terman to the department of 
psychology. 

Every university rises and falls with the men and women making up its faculties. 
Dean Cubberley became a national figure in the university world. His lectures and 
services in other institutions did much to bring Stanford into the national picture. 
His full significance to Stanford is hard to estimate at the present time. We can see 
his influence upon the University, not only as a faculty member, as a teacher and as 
an administrator, but as a great citizen serving in the field of public education. The 
University is proud of his record and of the fine recognition that has come to him 
from his associates, friends and the public. 


CUBBERLEY: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS INFLUENCE 
IN STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


VIERLING KERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE name of Ellwood P. Cubberley ranks as one of the first in the field of 

state school administration. His chief contribution has been through his 

writings, and his numerous works are universally recognized as a leading 
authority in this field. Thousands of educators in the United States and in foreign 
lands have been profoundly influenced by his books. It is no exaggeration to state that 
nearly every professionally trained school administrator in the Nation has been in- 
fluenced and benefited through one or more of Cubberley’s volumes. 

Early in his career Dr. Cubberley evinced special interest and talent in the field 
of state school administration. His doctorial dissertation, written in 1905, and pub- 
lished as No. 2 of the Columbia University, Teachers College, Contributions to Edu- 
cation series in 1906, was on the subject, School Funds and Their Apportionment. 
In this pioneer study in the field of state school support he recognized the basic 
principle that education is a state function and showed that the state must assume a 
very definite financial responsibility for the schools if it is to fulfill its obligation. He 
revealed the vast inequalities in educational opportunities and school taxes between 
communities in the same state and showed the inadequacy of existing systems of state 
school support. He enunciated as a basic principle of state school finance that “the 
state must face the problem of how to more nearly equalize the opportunities of a 
good education to the children of the whole state by helping the poorer communities 
to do what they ought to do but cannot possibly do alone.” Cubberley’s insistence 
upon this fundamental principle has stimulated later students to develop techniques 
and procedures for accomplishing this purpose, and today, a majority of the states 
have adopted plans which in varying degrees put this principle into operation. 
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One of his best known books, State and County Reorganization, better known 
as the Osceola Code, published in 1914, has long been famous as a model for ideal 
organization of state school systems. This was followed by a second volume, State 
and County School Organization: Source Book, by Cubberley and Elliot in 1915. 
In 1927, a third book, State School Administration, which treats largely of prin- 
ciples, and shows the history and evolution of state school administration, made its 
appearance. These three books are the best known and most widely read of any 
treatises on the subject. As textbooks and as references, they have constituted the 
basic literature on the subject for thousands of students and school administrators. 

Of special interest to California educators is the Report of the Special Legislative 
Committee on Education for California, made in 1920. The legislative committee 
appointed for the purpose of studying conditions and of making recommendations 
which would lead to improvement in the organization of the California public school 
system, very properly turned to Dr. Cubberley for advice and assistance. The re- 
port constitutes Cubberley’s own recommendations for an ideal organization of the 
system of public education in California. Chief among the recommendations were 
those for a unified State Department of Education with a State Commissioner of 
Education appointed by the State Board of Education and directly responsible to the 
board, and for a system of larger units for local school administration. The recom- 
mendations of the report, if adopted, would have placed California as a leader among 
the states with respect to organization and control of the system. As things are, 
California still faces the problems pointed out over a decade ago. Their solution, 
now as then, depends upon the recognition of the principles set forth by Dr. Cubberley 
in this legislative report. 

In his volume, The History of Education, Cubberley has given extended atten- 
tion to the evolution of the system of free public education developed in the United 
States, and upon sound principles of educational organization. His chapter char- 
acterizing “The American Battle for Free State Schools” in which he portrays seven 
battles in a long struggle toward the ideal of tax supported free public education 
through the university, has become a classic in the literature of the history of Amer- 
ican education. The result of this struggle is well portrayed in his statement, 
the American State School, free and equally open to all, was finally evolved, and took 
its place as the most important institution in the national life working for the per- 
petuation of a free democracy and the advancement of the public welfare.” 

Although Cubberley’s widest influence has been through his writings, his influence 
of the progress of education through his work as a teacher has been great. Those 
who were so fortunate as to be students in his classes there received the personal, 
stimulating influence of a truly great teacher, one who inspired his students with a 
desire to serve humanity to the best of his ability through service in the field of 
education. 

Although Dr. Cubberley is retiring from active service as an instructor and head 
of a large department of education, his influence through his writings will long con- 
tinue as an active force for the improvement of educational organization and admin- 
istration, and we may look forward to seeing his work as an editor of educational 
books continuing to exercise profound influence upon the educational progress of the 
United States. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY’S SUPERINTENDENCY 
IN SAN DIEGO 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 


R. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY was Superintendent of Schools in San 
Diego from June 1896 to July 1898. These two years were a fortunate period 
in the history of education in San Diego. In this short span professional 
principles in school management were established, curricula were reorganized, busi- 
ness procedures were improved, growth in morale was stimulated, and the confidence 
of the people of the community in the work of the public schools was definitely 
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extended. A review of the official records of educational achievement, and inter- 
views with teachers and citizens of this period, furnish a background for understand- 
ing the prestige which the public schools now enjoy among thoughtful citizens. Edu- 
cational leadership during this period fixed a pattern of expectancy of achievement 
and service that successors to Ellwood P. Cubberley have found difficult to meet. 

A review of Dr. Cubberley’s superintendency in San Diego reveals a scholar- 
administrator at work in a social laboratory. His vision, combined with his courage 
and tact, enabled him to put into practice nearly forty years ago those principles of 
educational philosophy, of administration of public relations, and of supervision of 
instruction which we today characterize as modern ideas. The handicap of the late 
nineties loomed large. For example, when Dr. Cubberley came from the presidency 
of Vincennes University to San Diego his board of education consisted of sixteen 
members, two from each of eight wards. Dare I suggested that he was blessed with 
ten standing committees. Yet he was able to administer along modern lines that 
growing school system with its average daily attendance of 2639 young Americans 
enrolled in two high schools and eleven grammar schools, with its seventy-seven 
teachers and principals, with its sixteen board members, and its budget for two years 
of $157,897.60. 

Viewing this period of intensive application of a philosophy of education to a 
community throbbing with living problems, one secures an intimate comprehension of 
Dr. Cubberley’s power to exert dynamic leadership throughout the United States— 
his ability “to teach as one having authority and not as the scribes.” 

The entire space alloted to this article could easily be used in discussing the 
problems involved in Superintendent Cubberley’s relations with his board of educa- 
tion. However, a few illustrations will suffice to indicate the challenge to leadership. 
One one occasion eighteen ballots were cast in order to elect a clerk at $80 per month! 
At the meeting on April 6, 1896, when Dr. Cubberley was elected, a motion was intro- 
duced to limit nominations for the superintendency to local candidates, but this lost 
by a 9-to-6 vote. Another motion was passed to limit nomination speeches to five 
minutes. And after the vote was taken and Dr. Cubberley was declared elected, on a 
motion to make the election unanimous one lone board member refused to vote! One 
can readily visualize some of the activities behind the scenes not recorded in the 
minutes. Yet at the end of his first year we find that the superintendent was re- 
elected, with his salary increased from $2,000 to $2,400 per year, and the following 
appraisal of his personality recorded: “Mr. Cubberley is a superior man for this 
office, as he has demonstrated, and he is worth this salary. We find that other 
cities in this State of the population of San Diego, and some smaller, pay $2,400, or 
more, per annum, to their superintendents. We must have a first-class man if we 
are to have first-class schools.” 

Evidences of professional progress are indicated by the following excerpt from 
a resolution unanimously adopted by the board at its meeting on May 3, 1897: “Be- 
lieving that all teachers should be employed, retained, and promoted solely on the 
grounds of merit; believing that what is known as exerting a political or personal 
‘pull’ is demoralizing and beneath the dignity of a true teacher, etc. . . . Resolved, 
that the attempt upon the part of any person to exert a ‘political or personal pull’ to 
secure or retain a position as teacher, janitor, or other employee or to secure promo- 
tion be not considered in the applicant’s favor.” etc. 

Dr. Cubberley’s relationship with the press was defined in comments he made 
in his first meeting with the board in these words, as recorded by the secretary: “He 
also hoped to be able to extend many favors to the city press, and receive from them 
in return, on behalf of the city schools, their hearty support.” And later, in May 1897, 
we find this resolution, “Resolved, that the press of the city be thanked for its full, 
correct, and painstaking reports of the procedures of this board for the past year.” 

Perusal of the records reveals a struggle with an economy program. There is the 
elimination of a supervisor of drawing and writing. At this point one surmises the 
application of the principle that the principal's most important professional function 
is supervision. Through all the battle runs the courageous defense of the child’s 
right to the best education his community can afford. And while the considerations 
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of economy were in progress, the advances in curricular revision, in professional 
services, and community understanding and support proceeded at a rapid pace. 

Dr. Cubberley’s personality, leadership, and service did not go unnoticed. Upon 
the acceptance of his resignation on June 6, 1898, to go to Stanford University, this 
resolution which accurately expresses the feeling of all who know him was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“WHEREAS, Ellwood P. Cubberley, who has served for two years as Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Clerk of the Board of Education of this City, has tendered 
his resignation as such, to accept a position in the Leland Stanford Jr. University ; 
and 

“WHEREAS, While we rejoice with him in his promotion and advancement in 
his profession, we are constrained to express at this time our regrets at his depar- 
ture from this city ; our sorrow at the severance of those close personal and business 
relations which have endeared him to us; and our heartfelt appreciation of those 
high personal and professional qualifications by which he has been so pre-eminently 
distinguished ; our regard for him as a man, as an educator, and as Superintendent 
of our Schools. As a man, because of his kindly heart, his genial manner, his uni- 
form courtesy, and his unswerving integrity. As an educator, because of his studious 
habits, his clear and lucid intellect, his cultivated literary taste, his enlarged and 
liberal views, his high sense of professional honor, and a genuine love for his pro- 
fession in its higher walks. As Superintendent, because of his untiring industry, 
which has brought order and system out of chaos; his stern sense of right, which has 
made preferment dependent on merit instead of favoritism ; his impartial and coufte- 
ous treatment of all members and employees of the department; and his steadfast 
efforts to place the Educational Department on a high plane. 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Board of Education of the City of San 
Diego, State of California, hereby tenders to Ellwood P. Cubberley our congratula- 
tions on his promotion to a larger and broader field of labor; our appreciation of his 
labors in educational work in this city; our sincere regret at his departure; and our 
heartfelt wishes for his success and prosperity.” 


CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR CITY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


WALTER L. BACHRODT 
Superintendent of Schools, San José 


R. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, Dean of the School of Education at Stan- 

ford University, author and editor, lecturer and speaker, school surveyor and 

expert, but greatest of all—TEACHER. Those of us who have had the 
privilege of sitting under his direction like to forget all the titles and use the one we 
love best—“Dad” Cubberley. The highest degree that any of us can have had con- 
ferred upon us is “One of ‘Dad’ Cubberley’s Boys.” 

“Dad” Cubberley always has written on the basis of fundamental principles of 
school administration. The work of a city superintendent of schools is so far-reach- 
ing and all-embracing that it is impossible to write prescriptions for details. Funda- 
mental principles must be established, and from this base the city school administrator 
must solve the constantly growing sweep of problems. 

Ordinary routine brings the city superintendent into contact with problems of all 
kinds—budgets, purchases, insurance, bonds, buildings, supervision, curriculum, test- 
ing, public relations and a hundred and one other problems. Sometimes we even 
become ranch superintendents when we buy a large tract of ground for future use. 
Many college courses and experience have trained us to meet these details, but the 
master touch of “Dad” Cubberley has welded them into a unified whole. His funda- 
mental principles give any well-trained administrator a base from which to work. 
His idealism and philosophy make the task worth while and keep the superintendent 
from being downed or lost in detail. 

It has been my privilege on many occasions to present my problems to “Dad” 
Cubberley. Time after time he has listened patiently to the presentation of the facts 
and then always comes the question, “Are you carrying your people with you?” 
illustrating his keen sense of knowing that the city administrator is the director of 
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public schools and that the public schools belong to the people and must not outstrip 
their thinking and desires. 

How well I remember an interview with “Dad.” He was giving sound advice. 
It can well be compared to a sermon, the text of which might be “Go Slow, Young 
Man, Go Slow.” 

His books, his contacts with large groups as a lecturer, have given inspiration 
and help to thousands. The men and women who have associated with him directly 
have had not only help from his clear thinking, but the help from his wonderful 
personality. A future school superintendent never had a better example of gracious- 
ness, kindliness, courtesy, tact and personal appearance. Day-by-day contact with 
“Dad” has influenced even the manner in which many a man makes his daily contacts. 

City school administration at its best means the educational leadership of the 
people of a whole city. “Dad” Cubberley, with his brilliant mind, has given us the 
fundamental principles for this leadership. “Dad” has given us an example of personal 
leadership and performance that would make him the greatest superintendent that 
any city could possibly have. 

We regret that Dean Cubberley is severing his direct contact at Stanford. We 
rejoice that he will now have time for wider contacts. 


CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
TEACHER TRAINING 


T. W. MacQUARRIE 
President, San José State Teachers College 


O DOUBT this symposium should be very dignified, possibly somewhat formal, 
considering the eminence of the subject. I can’t see how I can come up to 
that requirement. I don’t feel formal at all where Dr. Cubberley is concerned. 

“Dad” Cubberley is a personal, as well as a public, power in education, and I suspect 
more of us have been influenced by direct contact than by his more formal efforts. 

One of the things which we needed forty years ago was the example of a truly 
superior man in the field of education, a man of intellect, courage, and personality, 
an aggressive thinker and worker. We needed that as an example to younger men 
and women who were considering education as a career. It takes a good man to 
overcome a sneer, and when Dr. Cubberley first took up his life’s work the land was 
full of sneers for the teacher and his job. Nobody ever sneered at Dr. Cubberley 
and got away with it. He has shown so many kinds of ability, so much intellect, 
scholarship, progressive thinking and courage, such a variety of interests and personal 
efficiencies, that no one who knows anything at all attempts to bluff him. 

Dr. Cubberley came into the educational world at just the time when education 
needed a he-man with brains. He took his place in society in many ways. Trained 
academically, he was naturally mechanical and artistic. He retains his interest in 
ancient and modern languages, and in mathematics. He has been a professor of 
science, but he has also on occasion functioned as architect, landscape gardener, and 
financial expert. If it is true that schooling moulds the student, determines his rut, 
“Dad” should have been a fossil long ago, but he has never shown any tendency to 
harden. Always that resilient, alert, gracious, persistent, courteous gentleman. He 
has had in mind over the years a number of clear objectives. The Stanford School 
of Education was one, the Riverside Series was another, and still another was his 
determination to see to it that as many trained men as possible were placed in the 
key positions in American education. Of course, he has had in addition a few more 
aims that are almost secrets between himself and Mrs. Cubberley, but if one has the 
capacity to put the traditional two and two together and actually to get four, he can 
form deductions from certain of “Dad’s” chance remarks which indicate that he has 
had still other objectives and that they have in no sense been reached at this period 
of his career. I honestly believe he is looking forward to his retirement as to a great 
opportunity for a widened usefulness. 

The teachers colleges in California have always recognized in Dr. Cubberley a 
great leader. It has been thrilling to us to realize that we had in him right here at 
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home a champion for all that is truly progressive, a man who believes in teacher 
training, in education, and in a fair return for professional effort. Most of us have 
checked over our problems with him as a matter of course. We have never had to 
cite an authority. The past has had little to do with the case. Present the facts as 
they are now, clearly state the immediate and ultimate objectives, and submit proce- 
dure. In a moment comes the decision, not always approving by any means, but 
definite, sensible, convincing. Occasionally his experience and background would 
suggest additional facts, and we returned to our jobs with a sort of exhilaration, the 
kind of feeling one has on a mountain top overlooking the Pacific. Dr. Cubberley has 
been a grand comfort and delight to all of us, and truly an inspiration to our pro- 
fessional candidates. We're not going to pay any attention to his retirement. We 
expect to continue to benefit by his wisdom and progressive thinking for many, many 
years. 


DEAN CUBBERLEY AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


W. W. KEMP 
Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


T THE very outset of its foundation, Stanford University developed great 
A national interest, and one of its unique features was the fact that David 

Starr Jordan, in planning his program, had included a department of education 
for the professional training of the teachers of the State. The foundational work of 
this department was laid by Professor Earl Barnes, and at his retirement in 1898, 
Professor Cubberley was called from the city superintendency of San Diego to become 
the chairman of this department. Almost at once Cubberley came to occupy a sig- 
nificant and national place in the field of education. Immersing himself in the prob- 
lems of educational research, he had within a few years formulated the Syllabus of 
Lectures on the History of Education, which became a standard for the development 
of history of education courses in departments and schools of education throughout 
the country. In this contribution he shares honors with the leadership of Paul 
Monroe at Teachers College. Together they became the stimulus for the significant 
volumes of Frank Pierrepont Graves. For a number of years Cubberley turned to 
other fields than the history of education, but revived this interest about 1920 and 
gave us in his History of Education, a volume which is recognized as probably the best 
and most practical text for undergraduate courses in the history of education. He 
followed this text with another volume of Readings in the History of Education. 

Cubberley completed his work for the Ph. D. degree in 1905 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. His dissertation represented a remarkable volume in school 
finance entitled School Funds and Their Apportionment. This at once became the 
fore-runner of a great number of studies in school finance on the part of scholars 
in many departments and schools of education. 

During the period 1906 to 1916, Dr. Cubberley centered his attention, both in 
teaching and research, on the field of educational administration. There was a 
marked dearth of texts in administration at the outset of this period, the most im- 
portant one being that of Dutton and Sneddon, Administration of Public Education 
in the United States. This was a comparatively small volume and attempted to cover 
the entire gamut of federal, state, county and local educational administration rela- 
tionships. During this period we find Cubberley organizing differentiated courses 
and following these with texts such as The Osceola Code and Public School Admin- 
istration. He revived interest in the cause of the rural school, producing a text on 
Rural Life and Education, which came to be the inspiration of a wide range of books 
on rural schools by other scholars. At this same time Cubberley became one of the 
great national leaders in the school survey movement, taking part in what was prob- 
ably the first real school survey—that of Baltimore; later he was associated with 
Strayer in a survey of Butte, Montana, and still later conducted the surveys of 
Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City. 

Cubberley’s next interest was that of an analysis of the functions of the school 
principal on the job. Organizing a class for the development of this work, he pub- 
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lished, about 1923, the important text on The Principal and His School. The effect 
of this volume was to give dignity to the principalship as a profession, but it also 
stimulated research in the field until interest on a national scale was developed. It 
seems to me entirely proper to credit Cubberley as the originator of research on 
techniques in differentiated administrative positions; and also as being the real father 
of the movement which led to the invaluable monograph on the elementary school 
principalship produced under the auspices and direction of the National Education 
Association. 

Later we find Cubberley further differentiating his work in school administra- 
tion, first by organizing a course on administration as it deals with federal, state 
and county organization, and administration, following this with what may well be 
considered one of his finest volumes, State School Administration. Thus in his con- 
tributions to the literature of education, Cubberley has made a permanent impress 
on every school of education in the country. But of equal importance was his zeal in 
building up, at his own institution, a professional library of research which has been 
a challenge to other institutions. 

About 1910 Dr, Cubberley was instrumental in bringing to Stanford University 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman, then an instructor in the State Normal School of Los Angeles. 
Like Cubberley, Terman at once came into national notice through his splendid 
research work in the field of intelligence testing. Beginning by giving the educa- 
tional world an interpretation of Binet-Simon tests, he soon began the publication 
of such volumes as Measurement of Intelligence, The Intelligence of School Children, 
Studies of Genius, etc., the effect of which was to popularize to an unprecedented 
degree the whole testing movement, thus serving as a supplementation to the great 
work of Thorndike at Teachers College. These two personalities, Thorndike and 
Terman, have together brought about within schools of education the organization 
of the important field of educational psychology. 

Another immeasurable influence of Cubberley is to be noted in his editorship of 
the Riverside Textbooks in Education. The period of this editorship extends from 
1914 to the present time. The series has grown to the remarkable number of eighty- 
six volumes, and is recognized as the most significant contribution of educational 
literature in this country. One may refer to the great array of educational courses 
offered in colleges and universities and realize to what a vast extent the Riverside 
textbooks have furnished the content material. 

The roster of Cubberley’s students is exceedingly large. They are found in the 
faculties of nearly every university school of education, and they are represented as 
members of educational departments in a very large number of the country’s state 
teachers colleges and normal schools. Few educational leaders in our time have 
had so widespread an influence on the modern department of education. Verily, 
Cubberley’s work will live far into the distant years. 


CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION 


LESTER B. ROGERS 
Dean of the School of Education, University of Southern California 


R. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY occupies a conspicuous place among the 

men who have attained national distinction in the field of education. Few 

men have exercised a greater influence on the trends of education in his 

home state or section of the country or have been held in higher esteem by the 

members of the educational profession. His teaching and his leadership have left 

an indelible impression on the public schools of our Nation, particularly on the 

schools of California. His lectures and writings have left an equally lasting impres- 

sion on the institutions of higher learning, particularly on teacher training institu- 
tions in which his books have been extensively used. 

First by his syllabus and later by his texts and source book of readings in the 

history of education he determined very largely the content and organization of 

courses in this subject. He is one of two or three men who have been instrumental 
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in changing the subject of history of education from a chronology of facts and events 
of the history of education to an interpretive study of educational principles and 
practices as a basis for the analysis and solution of present-day educational problems. 

Dr. Cubberley’s work in educational administration has been even more distinc- 
tive and has had a greater influence on educational thinking and educational prac- 
tices in America than has his work in the field of history of education. Both the 
scope and the scholarly consideration of problems in school administration are indi- 
cated in the titles of his numerous volumes published since 1911. 

His writings have not only been extensively used as texts in teacher training 
institutions but have also, particularly his State and County Educational Reorganiza- 
tion, which was projected as a model state school code, given direction to educational 
legislation in many states throughout the Nation. 

In the field of higher education Dr. Cubberley has given an impetus and new 
direction to the organization of curricula leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. 
While Harvard and one or two other universities had previously organized programs 
leading to this degree, it remained for Dr. Cubberley to bring to it both recognition 
and distinction. Harvard’s program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education 
was projected largely as a substitute for the more traditional program leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Dr. Cubberley’s purpose was to break more 
definitely with traditional practices and plan a graduate program in the field of edu- 
cation with particular reference to the needs of those engaged in the different fields 
of educational services. The degree of Doctor of Education was to be made a pro- 
fessional degree in education comparable to the professional degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in the field of medical science. While irrelevant requirements were to be 
eliminated, the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education were to be fully 
equal to standards for the Doctor of Philosophy degree from the standpoints of 
ability of candidates, quality and quantity of work, and the significance of the dis- 
sertation presented. Dr. Cubberley’s program at Stanford University paved the way 
for similar action in other institutions so that the distinctive programs leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Education are rapidly coming to be recognized throughout the 
country. Professional graduate curricula are usually of three types: master-teacher, 
counseling-guidance, and administration-supervision. 

The contributions of disserations for the Ed. D. degree in education are not 
limited to observations gained by experimentation or to the statistical treatment of 
so-called objective data which are often-times unanalyzed composites made up of 
conflicting elements. The man who rummages through a patent office, seizes on 
certain inventions, assembles them, adds an element of his own, and thus creates a 
new machine that does real, worthwhile work, oftentimes makes a greater contribu- 
tion than the man or men who invented the parts. In like manner the man in educa- 
tion who can make effective in a composite whole ideas drawn from various sources 
likewise makes a real contribution, as well as the man who makes a discovery 
through experimental research. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley has done pioneer work in the field of education. He 
has had a part in transforming the schools limited to the rudiments of learning into 
a modern social institution. He has added his influence to the forces that have made 
education a profession, 


CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Professor of Education, Stanford University Editor The Junior College Journal 


ALIFORNIA has been an exceptionally fertile field for the development of 
the junior college movement. That development has not just happened. It 
has been the result of planning by educational statesmen. Not the least 
among those who have made very significant contributions to the present develop- 
ment of the junior college movement which has been fittingly characterized as the 
“most wholesome and signficant occurrence in American education in the present 
century” is Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley. With characteristic modesty, however, he 
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has claimed little credit for the sound foundation which he was instrumental in laying 
over a decade ago. 

It is well known that the first junior college law in California, as well as in the 
country, was passed by the State Legislature in 1907. It was a simple enactment of 
two short sentences, merely authorizing high schools to add post-graduate courses of 
study of university grade. There was no restriction upon the wealth or size of the 
district, no plan for financial support. Many “junior college departments” were 
established, some with only two or three students. Even the additional legislation 
of 1917, a decade later, failed to remedy satisfactorily these outstanding faults of 
lack of standards and inadequate support. After the first wave of enthusiasm for 
junior college work, many such weak and puny organizations perished from mal- 
nutrition. In 1920, ten years after the first one was established at Fresno, the total 
enrollment in the twenty junior colleges then reported was less than 1100 students. 
Today there are eight junior colleges in the State, each with an enrollment in excess 
of that figure. 

In 1919 the State Legislature authorized a special “Legislative Committee on 
Education” composed of three senators and three members of the assembly, with 
Senator Herbert C. Jones as chairman. Dr. Cubberley was made educational adviser 
and secretary of this committee and was to a very large extent responsible for the 
outstanding recommendations which it made regarding state and county educational 
reorganization, the development of teachers colleges and a better equalization of 
public school funds, as well as proposals for a sound basis for junior colleges. 

With reference to junior colleges, the report recommended that the existing law 
of 1917 be amended to require an assessed valuation of at least $10,000,000 and a 
population of 15,000 in the proposed district, state aid to the extent of $100 per 
year for each student in average daily attendance, and provisions for accreditation, 
courses of study and similar matters. 

The substance of these recommendations was embodied in the district junior 
college law of 1921, the most foresighted and influential piece of constructive junior 
college legislation ever passed in the State, placing the junior college for the next 
decade on a stable foundation, both financially and educationally. Under this law 
seventeen strong district junior colleges have been organized and have grown vigor- 
ously until last year they had a total enrollment in excess of 25,000 students, while 
the twenty institutions still existing under the earlier legislation had a combined 
enrollment of less than 5000. The California district junior college law, for which 
Dr. Cubberley was so largely responsible, not only stimulated this significant growth 
in California, but has been widely copied in many of its characteristic features in 
the legislation or proposed legislation of many other states. 

In his treatise on State School Administration (p. 351), published in 1927, Dr. 
Cubberley has compactly summarized his philosophy of the significance of the junior 
college movement in the following words: 

“This development seems by now to be so well under way in the United States 
that it may be accepted as a certain ultimate expansion in American public educa- 
tion. The very rapid growth of our universities, the great cost and difficulty of 
duplicating them in a number of places in the State, the fact that the greater number 
of university students are in these two lower years, and that these years represent 
a continuation of the general and cultural work of the high school—these and other 
considerations are pushing to the front the question of the decentralization of the 
first half of the older college course, the reduction of the freshman and sophomore 


_years to a largely self-sustaining preparatory department, and the development of 


the university as a group of professional schools beginning at the junior year. This 
would establish junior college advantages in numerous centers in the state; would 
carry collegiate education to numbers not now possible of reach; would in time 
largely pass over much of our present type of university extension work to the 
junior colleges to handle; would probably result in better collegiate instruction than 
the universities, with their large classes, can any longer provide; would tend to end 
general and cultural training at twenty, instead of twenty-two; and would enable 
the universities to concentrate their efforts on research and the more costly types of 
professional instruction.” 
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CUBBERLEY: HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 


J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 
Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE scope and functions of the school survey as we now know it are well 
characterized in Professor Cubberley’s letter to the Portland Board of Edu- 
cation in transmitting his report of the school survey at that city: 

“While of necessity this report must at times be critical, such has not been our 
main purpose. Had we desired to offer merely a critical report, or to summarize 
the merits and defects and cast up a balance, and stop with such, the task would have 
been much easier, and would have been shorter. On the contrary we have tried, in- 
stead, to outline a constructive program for the improvement and development of 
your school system, and have used criticisms only as a basis upon which to build.” 

In commenting on the report later, Professor Paul H. Hanus, under whose edi- 
torship it was published as a volume in the School Efficiency Series, expressed the 
belief that these purposes had been accomplished; and he accurately predicted the 
extensive use of the report by students of school administration. 

The foregoing paragraphs suggest two of Professor Cubberley’s contributions 
to the survey movement: making the survey serve as a constructive plan for com- 
munity self-development, and creating a new form of textbook for the study of 
education. 

The school survey, as Cubberley conceived it, was to provide the stimulus for 
a long program of constructive community planning, with special reference to the 
adaptation of the schools to local needs. Both the Portland and the Salt Lake City 
surveys begin with a study of the community; its economic position, the charxcter 
of the population, the political organization and its relation to the State. The develop- 
ment of the school system into a unit which can better serve such a community is 
the objective of every problem studied. The recommendations include proposals for 
improved financing, more efficient use of the school plant, better teaching, greater 
flexibility in curriculum construction, utilization of community resources for health 
work. The practical usefulness of such suggestions is attested by the school im- 
provements which have invariably followed the Cubberley surveys. 

These results were achieved la: gely because of the spirit of fairness in which 
the surveys were undertaken, and the clearness with which the findings were reported. 
Professor Cubberley said during the Salt Lake City survey that he hoped the survey 
staff could make their suggestions so simple and definite that the man on the street 
could read and understand them. The man on the street may or may not have read 
them ; but if he did, he found in the survey exactly what a good citizen ought to know 
about the greatest enterprise of his city. For example: 


“The board of education, elected by the people to represent it in the management 
of their schools, in reality represents the state much more than it does the city. The 
state purpose of seeing that its future citizenship is properly educated is the important 
thing; the city is merely an agent of the state in the matter. The powers possessed 
by the board of education are derived from the state, not from the city; the state can 
add to or subtract from these, as it wills, or it could abolish the board of education 
entirely and substitute some other agency to do its work.” (Salt Lake City Survey.) 


As a textbook in school administration, the school survey holds a high place, and 
this also reflects the Cubberley influence. The chapter headings of one of his reports 
each representing a definite problem for investigation, make an admirable syllabus 
for a course in school administration. One reads (again from the Salt Lake City 
Report): The organization of the school system; the administration of the educa- 
tional department; the teaching staff; the school census and attendance; the course 
of study; instruction and supervision; the efficiency of the instruction measured; the 
progress of the children; buildings and health; the financial problem. No phase of 
administration is left untouched in a Cubberley survey. That such up-to-date mate- 
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rial, adequately supplemented with statistical and graphic data, should be supplied 
to his students is characteristic of the intensity and completeness of his teaching. 

The school survey has become a standard method in education. It is likely to 
remain a standard method for a long time. If Professor Cubberley had made no 
other contribution, this alone would make for him an important place in the history 
of education. 


CUBBERLEY, AS KNOWN BY HIS SECRETARY 
DOROTHY PUTNAM, Secretary 


T HAS been my rare pleasure, during these sixteen years, to work with a 

gentleman of the Old School. Dr. Cubberley’s politeness, kindness, generosity, 

humor, and thoughtfulness are, I believe, a splendid background for his 
brilliant scholarship, and certainly have made for his personal greatness. From the 
time, back in 1917, when I finished college and caught the Washington fever, and 
wanting to study stenography in order to get a position there, talked it over with 
Dr. Cubberley, only to have him invite me to come into the office with him, he has 
advised me on every decision I have faced. When I began to buy my home, he 
investigated every inch of its construction. In all cases of financial perplexity he has 
given me of his time and thought most generously. Never have better-paying or less 
strenuous openings held the slightest tempetation for me after I have talked them 
over with Dr. Cubberley and after his cool evaluation of both sides, and a final 
remark that he hoped I would stay with him until he retired. These have been high- 
spots, of course, in the busy years with their ever-increasing interests and responsi- 
bilities, but he has always been very generous in his words of appreciation for work 
well done. 

Even in more personal ways he and Mrs. Cubberley have shown continually their 
thoughtfulness for us. Year after year, throughout the seasons for various fruits, 
we have found the Dean ringing the doorbell and asking if we could help him get 
rid of a big box of apricots, apples, grapes, pears, quinces, or lemons. We could 
indeed, and thankfully, but each such kindness on his part meant, of course, expendi- 
tures of time and energy—things he was always ready to give his friends and col- 
leagues. 

Though at first I was a little disappointed that I was not to be more of a private 
secretary to the Dean, I found the duties and responsibilities he gave me in those 
early days of reorganizing the old department of education in the new School of Edu- 
cation demanding more and more of my loyalty, strength, and energy. In dozens of 
ways daily, I found I could save his time and energy for his teaching and his 
writing. I then really appreciated the immense amount of work he accomplished 
with almost nothing in the way of plant facilities or expenditures. Perhaps that is 
one of the secrets of his greatness: all effort is in accomplishment, not in equipping 
and preparing for accomplishment. Another thing that has always struck me is his 
unselfishness. He has done everything in his power to make us all happy and com- 
fortable. In addition, he has always shared his office with the office assistants, 
readers, and with summer school instructors, and in consequence has had to do all 
of his creative and editorial work at home. In the early days he used to write his 
own letters by hand, and he has never discontinued that practice. He has to hold 
his pen or pencil, and how it does fly, to keep pace with the flow of ideas! No dicta- 
tion or typewriter can help him in the creative mood. He still asks little help from 
me or from the various assistants for correspondence—never for personal magazine 
articles, books or addresses. In his courteous way, he has always withdrawn from 
his few hours of dictation in favor of his colleagues when the office was swamped 
with credential or bulletin work. He asks for no supplies to assist in his work or 
teaching, saying that his fields of endeavor do not need machines, or accessories, and 
those of the others do. Perhaps I do not have a proper basis for comparison, but I 
believe that Dr. Cubberley is as beloved an executive as he is because he has the 
happy faculty of having us all work with him, not for him, and because he inspires 
us to try to work as hard as he works himself. 
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It is difficult to put into words my appreciation of the Chief who has given me 
my first and only real position, and who has guided me through so many personal 
and professional difficulties, particularly since he is so modest himself about his 
attainments and his place in the group. He still becomes dreadfully embarrassed when 
any of us try to express our admiration or appreciation of him in any way. 

One thing more. I think the one thing I have been most interested in during 
the years—as he has been—is watching Dr. Cubberley’s judgment of students and 
colleagues. He seems to size up people so quickly, to know which ones can grow, 
to sense so accurately when and where they need encouragement. His gorgeous 
sense of humor helps him here, of course. How strengthening that has been during 
these later years when others have so freely criticised the younger generation. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


FRANKLIN S. HOYT 
Editor Educational Department, Houghton Mifflin Company 


R. CUBBERLEY’S influence has extended far beyond his work as teacher 

and administrator through the books that he has written and through the 

volumes that he has edited for the Riverside Textbooks in Education. In all 
reviews of his services to American education emphasis is rightly placed upon his 
contributions as author and editor. It is the common judgment of those who are 
familiar with the literature of education that, as one prominent reviewer has written, 
every book by Dr. Cubberley “has long been essential in the smallest professional 
library of the school man”; and no one who pretends to be abreast of the great 
movements in our educational program can dispense with the books that he has so 
competently edited. 

It was in 1914 that a new series, the Riverside Textbooks in Education, under 
the editorship of Ellwood P. Cubberley, appeared in Houghton Mifflin’s catalog. 
Cubberley’s Rural Life and Education was announced as the first book in the series, 
and Hoag and Terman’s Health Work in the School was listed as in preparation. 
From this unpretentious beginning the Riverside Textbooks in Education have grown 
to a series of eighty-six titles, each edited and prefaced by an introduction by Dr. 
Cubberley. When one considers the fact that for every manuscript accepted for this 
series, dozens have been read and rejected by the editor, one begins to appreciate the 
almost superhuman capacity for editorial work that Dr. Cubberley has shown. 

The strength of Dr. Cubberley’s own writings has been partly due to the fact 
that they are closely bound up with the courses that he has developed and taught to 
his own classes. It is his habit to confine himself to subjects of which he has a pro- 
found scholarly grasp. His Introduction to the Study of Education, for example, 
embodies the results of ninety-nine term hours devoted to the teaching of this course 
—approximately the equivalent of a full-time teaching load for five years. Likewise, 
his Public School Administration and State School Administration represent the 
equivalent of almost eighteen years of teaching in the field of school administration; 
and his History of Education also resulted from many years of classroom work and 
research study in that field. 

The quarter of a century that the writer of this article has worked in close 
co-operation with Dr. Cubberley in the projection, development, and publication of 
the volumes in the Riverside Textbooks in Education have revealed in a striking 
way the characteristics that have made Dr. Cubberley a great force in modern educa- 
tion. The manuscripts for his own books that have come to us fresh from his pen 
and prepared to the last detail for the press have been a joy, heightened by the con- 
trasting difficulties often experienced in the case of other manuscripts submitted to 
us supposedly ready for the press. Likewise, his careful reasoning and sound judg- 
ments on books submitted for inclusion in his series have made the work of selection 
and publication an easy and delightful process. From the inception of the series he 
has always had clear, definite ideas regarding the books that were needed to carry 
out a modern program of education. His accuracy of judgment, his foresight in 
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selecting authors to write books that are needed, and his inspiring helpfulness in 
guiding the authors to a successful completion of their books have made possible the 
outstanding success and widespread influence of the series. 


A Bibliography of the Writings of E. P. Cubberley 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company 


In the Riverside Educational Monographs : 
1909 Changing Conceptions of Education. 
1911 The Improvement of Rural Schools. 
In the Riverside Textbooks in Education: 
1914 Rural Life and Education. 
1916 Public School Administration. Revised in 1922 and 1929. 
1919 Public Education in the United States. 
1920 A History of Education. 
1920 Readings in the History of Education. 
1922 A Brief History of Education. — 
1923 The Principal and His School. 
1925 An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. Revised, 1933. 
1927 State School Administration. 
1927 The School Textbook Problem. (A pamphlet reprinted from State School 
Administration. ) 


WHAT THEY THINK OF CUBBERLEY 


Extracts from a Few of the Tributes to Dr. Cubberley that Have Appeared 
Recently in the Educational Press. 
The Nation’s Schools: 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, in an active and many-sided professional life, 
stands out in bold relief as one of the men to whom American public education owes 
much. At this time it is difficult to say which field of activity will finally represent 
his greatest achievement. Time alone can truly evaluate his numerous contributions. 
Some of us will remember him for his unusual skill as a teacher, his uncanny ability 
to diagnose problems, to evaluate both concept and practice, and, above all, to develop 
in his students an unusual type of idealism .. . No comment on his work would be 
complete without some consideration of Dr. Cubberley as a man. Modest, almost 
to the point of retirement; humble, with a true appreciation of the magnitude and 
possibilities of his field of endeavor; democratic in feeling and in action; honest, 
almost to the point of severity, to himself and his field; kindly and charitable towards 
the efforts, mistakes and shortcomings of others, and friendly in a large human way, 
his character and personality present such unusual aspects that many will cherish 
his memory more for his qualities as a man than for his other outstanding contribu- 
tions. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fur Ersiehungswissenschaft: 

As instructor, college president, superintendent of schools, professor of educa- 
tion, dean of the Stanford School of Education, scholar, author, editor—during the 
forty-two years of his active career—he has made outstanding contributions to many 
phases of educational progress. For all but seven years of his professional life he 
has been associated with Stanford University, where he has been instrumental in the 
development of one of the distinctive schools of education in the United States. 
While hundreds of students from many parts of the world have come under the 
stimulating personal influence of Dr. Cubberley as a teacher and administrator, there 
are thousands of others who have never seen him in person but who have been pro- 
foundly influenced by one or more of the groups of books of which he is the author. 
School Executives Magazine. Portrait with following caption (in part) : 

Dr. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, who will reach the compulsory age limit and 
will retire from active serve June 6, 1933. ... Dr. Cubberley is noted as an adminis- 
trator, teacher, author, editor, and educational statesman. 
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Bucknell Journal of Education: 


The varied educational activities of Dr. Cubberley are indicative of the wide 
influence he has had on education. As a lecturer he has been at Columbia, Harvard, 
University of Chicago, and University of California for intervals of time ranging 
from a summer to a full year. As a survey and research man he has been connected 
with no less than twelve major survey and research commissions in capacities vary- 
ing from director to consultant. As an author he has published seventeen volumes of 
educational textbooks, six major school survey volumes, and no small number of 
magazine articles; he served as departmental editor of Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation; and, possibly in an attempt to keep from being bored by a surplus of time on 
his hands, has edited between ninety and one hundred textbooks in education—the 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. One with a mathematical twist would learn, if 
he were to look over the list of books written by Dr. Cubberley, excluding the six 
major surveys, that he averaged a book every sixteen months over a period of 
twenty-three years, resulting in a total of over seven thousand pages. Of these books, 
five have been revised—one, twice—and only one of them written in collaboration 
with someone else. . . . To bow before such a man would probably offend him by the 
innate inactivity of such a performance; to try to imitate him to any real extent 
would probably be indicative of too much conceit on our small parts. One can, how- 
ever, humbly wish him many more productive years. 


Journal of Educational Research: 


A representative national committee is making plans for a suitable commemora- 
tion of his thirty-five years of outstanding service to American education as admin- 
istrator, teacher, author, editor, and educational statesman. 


School Management: 


It is only because Dean Cubberley will reach Stanford’s compulsory age limit 
that his active service with that university will terminate. Teachers and administra- 
tors everywhere in America—and indeed the world over—regard Dr. Cubberley with 
profound respect and deep affection. His more than twenty books covering the history 
and administration of education and the status of public school systems will continue 
to influence education in America and abroad. Few men in public life have had so 
much direct influence upon others as Dr. Cubberley has exerted in the field of 
philosophy and administration of public education. Indirectly, the benefits of his 
clear and humane thought have reached millions of children. 

School of Education Record of University of North Dakota: 

A representative national committee is making plans for a suitable commemoration 
of his thirty-five years of outstanding service to American education—as adminis- 
trator, teacher, author, editor, and educational statesman. 


School of Education Bulletin of the University of Michigan: 


For many years Dr. Cubberley’s broad practical experience, his voluminous con- 
tributions, his sanity of judgment, his ready speech, his charming personality, and his 
unbounded enthusiasm for public education have rendered him an authority, inspirer, 
and guide without parallel in his special field. Wherever the fundamental bases of 
school organization and administration are discussed, whether by superintendents or 
school principals, in teachers colleges or universities, in school surveys or in textbooks, 
he is recognized as a master of sound educational administration. His retirement 
will be deeply regretted by his thousands of friends and admirers throughout the 
country. . . . By his practical public school experience, his acute knowledge of every 
phase of school organization and administration, his broad grasp of the history and 
philosophy of American education, his keen analytic type of mind, Dean Cubberley 
has been especially equipped by nature and training for the great service he has 
rendered to American education. . . . Public education in the United States owes 
Dean Cubberley a debt of gratitude which it can never repay... . Every friend of 
education wishes he may be spared many years to continue the work to which he has 
so successfully devoted his life. 
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Dr. John K. Norton in Journal of the National Education Association: 


For more than a third of a century students of education have plodded up the 
hill leading to the Cubberley home. There they have gazed out toward the waters of 
San Francisco Bay and across to the distant coast range. There, in the ideal home 
which Mrs. Cubberley has made for the master teacher, they have renewed their 
vision of the great purposes of education and have gained fresh confidence in their 
power to contribute to the fulfillment of these purposes. For the man who from 
small beginnings and with slender financial resources has built one of the Nation’s 
ranking schools of education, and who has written a score of authoritative educa- 
tional texts, has also been the fountain source from which hundreds of young men 
have gained their inspiration for educational service. “Dad” Cubberley, for that is the 
name which his students have come to use, possesses to an unusual degree that God- 
given power to inspire common men to uncommon service. . . . Professional service 
is distinguished by two characteristics—unusual devotion to the common good and 
expertness in the work performed. Ellwood P. Cubberley has labored to supply both 
of these ingredients in the building of the teaching profession. His teaching and 
example have inspired young men with zeal for educational service. He has provided 
the materials with which they might prepare themselves for expert performance in 
this field. Great as Dr, Cubberley’s work has been, it is not finished. Those who 
know him well expect his dynamic vision to influence the course of educational de- 
velopment for many years to come. All signs point in that direction. 


The Elementary School Journal: 


As administrator and scholar, Dean Cubberley has vitally influenced the develop- 
ment of American education. Since 1898 he has been Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Leland Stanford University, and under his administration that institution has 
developed into one of the leading centers of educational research in the country. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves in The Nation’s Schools: 


To state that Ellwood P. Cubberley has been an outstanding figure in professional 
education for at least a generation is to be guilty of a truism. The fact is known by 
everyone, and many prominent educators have proclaimed it. . . . Educators who 
have never studied with Cubberley or even heard him speak feel thoroughly acquainted 
with him through his books, articles, reports, and surveys, and consider themselves 
in a real sense to be students of his. . . . He has exerted a potent influence in point- 
ing the way to educational progress in America during the first third of the twentieth 
century. ...A large part of the educational law of California on the Pacific Coast, 
and many of the commissioners’ decisions in New York and other commonwealths on 
the Atlantic, sound remarkably like pages from a book of Cubberley’s. . . . The prin- 
ciples he has advocated are frankly based upon existing practice, and many other lead- 
ing educators have endorsed them, but it takes the vision of a prophet to select 
principles from a welter of experiments. . . . His report on the school system of 
Portland embodied and applied the principles later presented in his textbooks, and 
was the progenitor of the hundreds of surveys that have been pyramiding in the 
educational world ever since. . . . His chief characteristic is boundless enthusiasm for 
his subject and a capacity to attract brilliant students into the field. For thirty-five 
years he has gripped young men to him and to educational progress with bonds of 
steel. .. . How happy are we who are exponents of education in the fact that while 
he is laying aside the gown of professor and dean, we may still claim him as prophet 
and leader. 
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A FEW CUBBERLEY-GRAMS* 


The rise of modern state school systems, the variations in types found today in 
different lands, the new conceptions of the educational purpose, the rise of science 
study, the new functions which the school has recently assumed, the world-wide 
sweep of modern educational ideas, the rise of many entirely new types of schools 
and training within the past century—these and many other features of modern edu- 
cational practice in progressive nations are better understood if viewed in the light 
of their proper educational setting—History of Education. (ix) 

The great need of the modern world calls for the general diffusion among the 
masses of mankind of the intellectual and spiritual and political gains of the cen- 
turies, which are as yet, despite the great recent progress made in extending general 
education, the possession of but a relatively small number of the world’s population. 
—History of Education. (836) 

Standing as we are today on the threshold of a new era, and with a strong ten- 
dency manifest to look only to the future and to ignore the past, the need for sound 
educational perspective on the part of the leaders in both school and state is given 
new emphasis.—History of Education. (ix) 

The great problem of the coming century, and perhaps even of succeeding cen- 
turies, will be to make democracy a safe form of government for the world. This 
can be done only by a far more general extension of educational opportunities and 
advantages than the world has as yet witnessed.—History of Education, (835) 

Only by the slow but sure means of general education of the masses in character 
and in the fundamental bases of liberty under law can governments that are safe and 
intelligent be created. In a far larger sense than anything we have yet witnessed, 
education must become the constructive tool of national progress.—History of Educa- 
tion. (836) 

With the passage of time, the growth of our Nation, and the extension of the 
suffrage to more and more diverse elements in our population, we have come to see 
clearly that an uneducated citizenship is a public peril, and to insist more strongly 
than before on the exercise of this fundamental right of the state—Public Education 
in the United States. (488) 

Education today has become the great constructive tool of civilization —Public 
Education in the United States. (502) 

We widen the educational pyramid by increasing the opportunities for more and 
more to rise, and thus secure a more intelligent and a more enlightened democracy. 
—Public Education in the United States. (492) 

Education in a democratic government such as ours is the greatest of all under- 
takings for the promotion of the national welfare, and the teacher in our schools 
renders an inconspicuous but a highly important national service —Public Education 
in the United States. (504) 

As a result of our long educational evolution we have finally developed a thor- 
oughly native system of American state school systems, bound together by one com- 
mon purpose, guided by the same set of established principles, and working for the 
same national ends. In consequence it may now be regarded as a settled conviction 
of our American people that the provision of a liberal system of free, non-sectarian 
public schools, in which equal opportunity is provided for all, even though many 
different types of schools may be needed, is not only an inescapable obligation of our 
states to their future citizens, but also that nothing which the state does for its 
people contributes so much to the moral uplift, to a higher civic virtue, and to in- 
creased economic returns to the state as does a generous system of free public 
schools.—Public Education in the United States. (495) 

School supervision represents a new profession, and one which will play an 
increasingly important part in the development of our American life. In pecuniary, 
social, professional, and personal rewards it ranks with the other learned professions, 
while the call for city school superintendents of the right type is today greater than 
the call for lawyers, doctors, ministers, or engineers. The opportunities offered in 
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this new profession to men of strong character, broad sympathies, high purposes, 
fine culture, courage, exact training, and executive skill, who are willing to take 
the time and spend the energy necessary to prepare themselves for large service, are 
today not excelled in any of the professions, learned or otherwise—Public School 
Administration, (220) 

Potentially, at least, the most important officer in the employ of the people of 
any municipality today is the person who directs the organization and administration 
of its school system, and who supervises the instruction given therein —Public School 
Administration, (221) 

No more helpful service could be rendered our states, for a decade or two to 
come, than for those who are and would be the educational leaders to set themselves 
to a serious study of the problems relating to proper state educational organization, 
administration, finance, and control.—State School Administration. (ix) 

Our legislation and our administration alike have consisted far too much of office 
regulation, the strict construction of the law, dictation as to what must be done, and 
inspection of results, rather than of helpful assistance, interpretation and adjustment, 
professional leadership, and constructive contributions to community effort—State 
School Administration. (300) 

Unity in essentials, and large liberty to communities in the matter of non-essen- 
tials; as high minimum standards for all as is possible; large local liberty in the 
choice of methods and tools and the extension of work; the protection of state 
standards from being lowered by private agencies; the freeing of the larger and 
more progressive communities from a uniformity perhaps necessary for small and 
more backward communities—these ought to be essential features in any wise state 
educational policy.—State School Administration. (300) 

If asked to name the one thing in which the Salt Lake City system of school 
administration is superior to most other systems, we should say it is in the absence 
of a deadening uniformity imposed from above, and in the premium which is placed 
on initiative from below.—Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (46) 

Education today has been changed from a simple teaching process, as it used to 
be conceived, to an intricate and difficult instructional procedure, requiring careful 
professional preparation on the part of those who exercise control, and so intimately 
connected with national strength and national welfare that it may truthfully be said 
to have become, in many respects, the most important constructive undertaking of a 
modern state—IJntroduction to the Study of Education. (464) 

It is easier by far to say that expenses must be cut than it is to cut them. To 
vote to order some arbitrarily determined number of dollars cut from a budget, or 
some similarly determined fixed percentage cut from all expenditures, is the easy 
and the unthinking way of attempting to handle the present serious fiscal problem 
which all communities are facing. Cutting of this type requires little intelligence — 
Review of Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools. (188) 

It is most important, at times such as the present, that the educational offering 
in forms of adult education and library service be if anything increased. All expe- 
rience with the unemployed is that they need to be kept thinking, emotionally right, 
and mentally active, or otherwise they become depressed, lose courage and hope, and 
ultimately become dangerous.—Review of Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools. 
(189) 

In times of depression and business reaction the schools always are called upon 
to carry additional loads and additional educational responsibilities, and in a time 
of such severe reaction as the present, when many are out of work and many families 
are sinking below the level of ability to provide proper feeding and care for their 
children, and home life is in danger, the educational facilities of a city ought to be 
operating at their maximum of scope and efficiency. The children now need more 
than the usual attention, and their birthright as American children—that of a good 
educational opportunity—should not be unduly diminished. We can. wait for streets, 
parks, and many forms of public improvement and service, but we cannot postpone 
education. It must be provided at the only time in their lives that children can avail 
themselves of it—Review of Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools. (189) 
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E study, of which this article is a brief abstract, presents the 

findings of a general investigation of the influence which the 

State has exerted on the development of public school plant 

facilities in this country. The aim has been to find out what 

has been the extent of State influence and control, by what 
methods these have been exercised, and what have been the ends toward 
which State influence and control have been directéd. Furthermore, as 
far as possible the study has attempted to arrive at principles respecting 
school plant facilities which will guide the State in the exercise of its 
authority over such matters in the local school community. 

The sources from which facts were gathered for the several lines of 
study include the following: (1) All state constitutional provisions bearing 
upon housing. (2) The State’s administrative methods of influencing 
school plant facilities. (3) Legislation as a means of control of school 
plant facilities. (5) Present standards and opinions on school plant 
facilities. 

Data were collected from state constitutions, from reports of state de- 
partments of education, from school survey reports, from school laws, from 
court reports, from United States Office of Education Bulletins, from the 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, and 
from books, newspapers, periodical literature and correspondence with 
state school officials. 

Less than a century ago a committee representing the British Gov- 
ernment in drawing up recommendations respecting construction of school- 
houses wrote in its minutes: “Form of the Room—should be oblong; a 
barn furnishes no bad model, and a good one may be easily converted into 
a school-room.’”* It is a long stride, indeed, from the standards held at 
that time to those of today. 


Local Control an American Tradition 

One important characteristic which differentiates American public 
schools from those of other countries is local lay control. Many educa- 
tional problems have developed from this American tradition necessitat- 
ing a high type of State leadership to insure educational progress. One 
of the important problems of the relationship of the State to the local 
school community is that having to do with the development of school plant 
facilities. 

Conditions of pioneer life in America developed the early traditions of 
local self-government, and these were applied to school building construc- 
tion as well as to social and political management. Local control of all 





1Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, Part II, p. 4, The House of 
Commons, London, 1840. 
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matters concerning community life came to be regarded as an inherent 
right of the community. 

Absence of any educational provisions in the Federal Constitution 
opened the way for the development of public sentiment favoring the 
treatment of education as a responsibility and obligation of the State. In 
the period of our nationality state influence and control have taken a mul- 
tiplicity of directions. One form of control which has increased rapidly 
during the last quarter of a century has had to do with the control of 
school plant facilities. 

The present enormous investment in physical properties of school sys- 
tems throughout the United States, the long life of buildings, and the close 
relationship of housing accommodations to educational efficiency combine 
to justify studies of the various phases of state influence on and control of 
school plant facilities. 

Meager Provisions Made in State Constitutions. The treatment of the 
subject of school buildings by state constitutions is very meager. Only 
eight of the forty-eight state constitutions make reference to the subject. 
Delaware provides that expenses connected with the erection and repair of 
school buildings must be defrayed as provided by law. Seven other state 
constitutions include school buildings in the list of subjects on which 
special state legislation is forbidden. The states having such provisions 
in their constitutions are Florida, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Twenty-nine other states have general 
provisions in their constitutions, not mentioning school buildings directly 
but defining the powers of state school officials in such ways as to permit 
interpretation that oversight of school plants would be included in such 
powers. This oversight has been interpreted in practice as meaning next 
to nothing in the way of really constructive control of housing plans. 


Influence of State Officers on School Housing. Acting through their 
elective and appointive officers, states have exerted considerable influence 
upon local school building construction in an indirect manner. Such non- 
coercive activities of states may be classified into four groups, viz. : 


(1) By publicity, taking the form of building statistics, condemna- 

tion or ridicule, praise, and descriptions of buildings. 

(2) By use of accrediting authority. 

(3) By subventions. 

(4) By surveys. 

Reports published by state departments of education reveal some definite 
forms of publicity efforts to improve school building construction. The 
chief form was statistics of the housing situation. Throughout the latter 
half of the nineteenth century it was common practice for state superinten- 
dents to include in their annual or biennial reports summaries of school 
building conditions. 

In an effort to arouse public interest in better housing conditions for 
school children many state superintendents of schools resorted to con- 
demnation and ridicule of buildings being used. One of the best examples 
to be found is contained in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Superinten- 
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dent of Public Instruction, California, 1862. In this report Superintendent 
Andrew J. Moulder fearlessly published descriptions furnished him by 
county superintendents. One description from Solano County will suffice 
to illustrate the method used :* 
Suisun, No. 3, has one of the oldest, meanest, most contemptible school- 
houses; made of wood, with one room, no ventilation, furniture, or anything else. 
Suisun, No. 4, is a little worse than the one in No. 3, for the reason that 
there is a little more of it. 
In Vacaville, No. 4, is an old den, they call a school-house. It is emphatically 
the worst thing that ever bore the name. 


The Edward Hyatt Bulletins of 1909 and 1914. The principal weak- 
ness of such forms of publicity is the absence of constructive suggestions. 
The weakness was corrected, however, in subsequent reports. In 1909 
Superintendent Edward Hyatt of California published and distributed 
widely throughout the State his bulletin on school architecture. Again in 
1914 Superintendent Hyatt published a second and improved bulletin on 
the subject. These two bulletins not only set standards for California but 
made their influence felt in other states. Other states employed publicity 
methods similar to those described for California. 


Influence of Accrediting Secondary Schools by Universities. The prac- 
tice of accrediting secondary schools by universities, which had its begin- 
ning in Michigan about 1871, was destined to have a great influence on 
school plants. The development from this beginning of accrediting agen- 
cies to the final assumption of accrediting powers by state departments of 
education (in most states) provided a favorable situation for the exercise 
of some housing control. While the major objective in accreditation was 
originally and still is largely the control of curriculum standards, visitors 
of the accrediting agencies soon saw the relationship between type and 
care of buildings and character of school work conducted. At present 
practically all state departments of education which perform the accredit- 
ing function have included the following or similar clause in their require- 
ments for accredition :* 

The location and construction of the building, the lighting, and ventilation 
of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, school 
furniture, and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both students and teachers. 

State Appropriations Control Housing Conditions. Perhaps one of 
the reasons for delay of states in assuming control of school-house con- 
struction or in dictating to the local community in matters pertaining 
to construction was the fact that in the early days of our national history 
and throughout the crystallizing period of our public educational ideals 
states furnished little or no funds for building purposes. More recently, 
however, state moneys have been used to control school housing condi- 
tions under two general conditions. One of these has been to grant 
money, not intended for building use directly, but conditioned upon the 
district’s possession of a building acceptable to the state. The second con- 


2Eleventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, pp. 81-83, Cali- 
fornia, 1862. 
8Sixty-fifth Report of Public Schools of the State of Missouri, p. 61, 1914. 
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dition has been to grant money to be applied directly to construction, repair, 
or remodeling of buildings. 

Almost without exception the legislative acts appropriating money for 
direct use in construction have contained building requirements or stand- 
ards imposed by the state in order for a district to receive benefits. The 
requirements imposed tend to take the form of approval of plans or ap- 
proval of the structure by some state school officer. Eastern and southern 
states have led in this form of control of the school plant. 


The Survey of Local Conditions Exerts Lasting Benefits. A most 
hopeful method of influence is the survey offered to the local community 
by a few states. Its benefits are claimed to be lasting because through 
leadership people are persuaded to accept better standards of building. 
Survey methods of improving school plant facilities were not originated 
by state educational organizations. They were begun by experts in the 
field of educational administration who were connected usually with lead- 
ing universities, with foundations, or with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. In the past decade, however, state departments of education have 
increased their activities in conducting school surveys. The rapid rate at 
which the number of school-house planning divisions has been increasing 
throughout the country should improve the possibilities for state survey 
work, 


Construction Laws Greatly Increased Since 1900 


The American passion for legislation as a solution for all problems 
has been felt in the field of school plant facilities. The natural tendency to 
magnify the importance of recently discovered facts or supposed facts 
introduces a special danger in legislating in the field of school building 
construction. 

Early laws on the school plant were predominantly custodial, delegat- 
ing to the local school board authority to manage and care for the school 
plant. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, however, specific 
construction laws have increased in number very rapidly. The increase was 
approximately 300 per cent between 1900 and 1915 and 500 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1930. 


The obvious intent of much of this more recent legislation is protection 
of life and health of school children. Health and sanitation theories, edu- 
cational theories, efforts to forestall catastrophies, have all found their way 
into legislation to affect school building construction. Efforts to secure 
such laws have usually been initiated by professional organizations, civic 
groups, or specially interested individuals. 

A study of legislation on school building construction reveals clearly 
the lack of public understanding of the real differences between functions 
of legislative and administrative bodies. There is evidence that much 
legislation was born of excitement attending tragedies or resulted from the 
promotion of radical ideas. The fragmentary, disunified character of legis- 
lation on the school plant is the obvious result. Evidently the promoting 
agencies took little or no account of existing laws or proper classification 
of functions. 
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Chaos reigns in the resulting mixed authority provisions. Authority is 
mixed in Montana and New Jersey between the state board of health and 
the superintendent of public instruction. Massachusetts requires approval 
by the state building inspection department. Oklahoma’s state super- 
intendent may approve school building plans but buildings may be con- 
demned by either the state fire marshal or a county sheriff. In Michigan 
the superintendent of public instruction approves plans but the factory 
inspector may condemn buildings. Plan-approval duties in Virginia are 
divided between a special state board of inspectors for public school build- 
ings and the division school superintendents. Wyoming permits city ordi- 
nances to add to school building requirements set by the state. 

Other examples could be given to illustrate the failure of the legis- 
lative mind to think of state departments of education as capable of ad- 
ministering the state’s building function. From Horace Mann to the 
present the fight of educational statesmen to: base state school administra- 
tion on sound administrative principles has been waged. Yet the per- 
sistent political traditions which favor the election of the chief state school 
officer by popular vote have yielded little to the recommendations of 
leaders in educational thought. 

It would be expressing too much pessimism and not entirely the truth 
to say that no gains have been made. The development of schoolhouse 
planning divisions is surely a gain. Beginning in 1914 provision was made 
for such a division in the state department of education of Minnesota. 
Other states followed Minnesota’s lead, until at this date (1932) there are 
twenty-two states reported by the United States Office of Education as 
having such divisions. 


Court Decisions Favorable to State Control 

The State’s control over and influence upon school plant facilities 
through its judiciary have represented the closest approach to composite 
American ideals. The tendency to base decisions on fundamental constitu- 
tional law as much as, if not more than, on statutory enactments acts 
somewhat as a safeguard against ill-advised legislation. The bulk of 
supreme court decisions reflects the acceptance of the theory that, education, 
being a function of the State, control of school building construction is 
properly within the authority of the State. 

The general practice of supreme courts has been to uphold with liberal 
interpretation the authority of trustees to whom was delegated the care 
and custody of school property. Also the many cases involving conflicts 
between municipal authority and school authority have usually resulted 
in decisions favoring school authority. There are, however, a few excep- 
tions in the record of the courts. A notable exception was in Georgia‘ in 
1886. There it was ruled that construction of school buildings was within 
the scope of general powers of the municipal corporation. 

A court action in California’ in 1914 offers another notable exception. 
Out of a case arising at Pasadena the Supreme Court of California ruled 





4The Mayor, etc., of Carterville v. Baker, Georgia Reports, Vol. 73, pp. 686-688, 1886. 
5Pasadena School District, et. al., Appellant v. City of Pasadena, Respondent, Cali- 
fornia Reports, Vol. 166, pp. 7-14, 1914. 
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that except for construction standards, covered by general laws on the 
subject, the school board must submit to regulations of the municipality. 


The two cases referred to above should be noted as exceptions to the 
usual attitude of state supreme courts. An example of decisions far more 
common began in Missouri before the Pasadena episode but which did 
not reach the Missouri Supreme Court until after the California decision. 
The city of St. Louis had certain public improvement regulations among 
which was a regulation specifying certain standards respecting the in- 
stallation of ventilation for plumbing fixtures. The board of education was 
in the act of installing in the new Horace Mann building then under con- 
struction a type of ventilation fundamentally different from the city re- 
quirement. 

In his considerations, of the case Commissioner Brown referred to the 
Missouri constitution quoting a part of Article 11 of Section I that, “A 
general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free public schools . . ..” Here he called 
attention to the fact that the constitution did not say the city of St. Louis 
shall establish public schools. The court took notice of the Pasadena de- 
cision, which he said “. . . seems to question the view we have taken with 
reference to the effect we give to the statute giving authority to the board 
of education to supervise and govern the public school property.”* Commis- 
sioner Brown defined the issue in the Missouri case as different from that in 
California and stated in unmistakable terms that the function of regulating 
school building construction did not belong to the city. Many other cases 
decided in the supreme courts of other states such as Wisconsin, Utah, 
and Vermont, have revealed the judicial interpretation that the State has 
not surrendered the control over public school plants to municipalities. 

Statutes setting up specific building standards such as opening of doors 
outward, height of buildings, air supply per child per minute, and so on 
have seldom been ruled on in court. The court status of the more recently 
enacted plan-approval and plan-furnishing requirements is chaotic. Two 
main factors contribute to this condition, viz., (1) lack of uniform defini- 
tion of plans and (2) the fact that declaration of illegal construction would 
often throw a loss on innocent contractors who had completed their work 
in good faith. 

On the whole it may be said that the slow, cumbersome operation of 
courts, always awaiting a charge of irregularity before making a decision, 
is a poor substitute for the dynamic role which the State should play in 
improving school plant facilities. 


Evolution of Building Standards 


Because the majority of the hundreds of laws affecting the school plant 
deal with specific construction standards, a study of this type would not 
be complete without considering the evolution of a few building standards 
as expressed at various times by educators and technicians. Construction 


6Board of ——. of the City of St. Louis v. The City of St. Louis, Missouri Re- 
ports, Vol. 267, p. 356, 
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standards such as height of ceilings, floor area per child, room size, ventila- 
tion requirements, illumination, and other items are found to be changing 
constantly to suit corresponding changes in educational aims, methods of 
instruction, engineering skills, and scientific knowledge. 


In this evolutionary process the legislative method of trying to establish 
facts may become barriers to progress. The dangers of legislative fiat are 
obvious. It is quite safe to say that a school building could be constructed 
today meeting all of the legal building standards of the state boasting the 
most extensive school building code and still fall far short of or violate 
outright known health and sanitary principles or educational objectives. 

Let us assume that it were possible to bring all such laws into harmony 
with present knowledge and objectives. The new developments which the 
future is sure to bring would soon render the code obsolete. The remedy 
for the legislative mistake is usually too distant and too uncertain to meet 
the requirements of the steady march of progress. Surely the new observa- 
tion which arises in the progress of housing school children should bé 
permitted an opportunity of proving its utility instead of being measured 
by laws which were made before the birth of the new discovery! 

Tendencies of disappointingly slow progress toward proper admin- 
istrative control of school plant facilities lead to the conviction that the 
problem of state control will not solve itself. There is a need for recruit- 
ing more educational leadership to bring about the reorganization of state 
school administration. 


Principles for Control of School Plant Facilities 


Observation of principles such as the following briefly summarized 
may help to bring about the desired ends: 


1. The present tendency of the State to exercise control of school plant 
facilities by rapid increase of specific laws governing construction is wrong in 
principle. The tendency represents a concept of control unfamiliar with the real 
functions of legislation and administration. 


2. While stimulation of community interest by state aids and subventions has 
a place in proper state influence on plant facilities, it can not meet fully the state’s 
obligation to all children of the State. 


3. Not only should the State encourage individual communities to initiate 
improvements in housing school children but it should guarantee availability of 
the best ideas to every community. 


4. The present system of state control is a complication of rights pledged 
to and restrictions imposed upon the local district. Between these pledges and 
restrictions local autonomy flounders about in its unguided effort to provide proper 
school plant facilities. The system should be replaced by: 


a) Real state leadership based and organized on accepted principles of ad- 
ministrative control. 


b) State-wide surveys of school plant facilities by staff of state department 
of education. 

c) Special survey services not only offered to every district by the State but 
required for any new construction, extension, or modification. 

d) The abolition of all laws relating to specific school plant standards to 
make the application of the above principles possible. 
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High-School Program of Students Who Plan to Enter the 


Profession of Engineering 


BIHE need of guidance early in the high-school course has been 
definitely indicated by recent investigations. The problem for 
guidance workers is not only that of assisting students in their 
choice of an occupation, but also that of aiding them in their 
choice of subjects preparatory for their chosen occupation. As 
indicated in a previous statement concerning the preparation for medicine," 
the task of selecting subjects is probably more difficult for students planning 
to enter the professions than for those going directly into occupations. This 
may be largely credited to the general character of the preliminary training 
for the professions in contrast with the specific training of those entering 
occupations directly from high school. 

Hammond’s? investigation points to the need of guidance early in the 
high-school course for prospective engineering students since one out of 
every five students entering engineering schools did not meet the specific 
requirements. He concluded that both principals and teachers need more 
information. As a result of another study* he indicated that 55 per cent 
of the engineering students reached their decision to become engineers be- 
fore they reached the last year of high school, and slightly more than 85 
per cent of the engineering students definitely chose a particular field or 
course in engineering before entering college. Yet, only 50 per cent of the 
freshmen after one to four months of a college course are able to give 
other than a vague and ill-founded statement as to the scope of engineering 
and the work of an engineer. 

This uncertainty and failure to meet even entrance requirements indi- 
cates the need of more guidance for prospective engineering students in the 
selection of their subjects of study while in high school. In an endeavor to 
gather reliable information as to the value of secondary school subjects in 
preparation for the profession of engineering, the following study was 
made of the judgments of those who are largely responsible for directing 
the training for engineering, namely deans of engineering schools. 

Many statistics have been gathered on such topics as the preparation 
of students entering colleges of engineering, entrance requirements of the 
various colleges of engineering and the percentage of entering freshmen 


1Grayson N. Kefauver and Gordon N. Mackenzie, “The Value of Secondary School 
Subjects in the Preparation for Medicine,” CaLirorNIA QUARTERLY OF SeconpARY Epu- 
caTIOn (January, 1933), Vol. VIII, pp. 159-171. . : ; 

2H. P. Hammond, “The Educational and Vocational Guidance of aegupeaine Students 
and Gentenees, Journal of Engineering Education (June, 1925), Vol. XV, pp. 735-750. 

8 





. P. Hammond, “The Preparation, Admission and Elimination of neering Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Engineering Education (March, 1925), Vol. XV, pp. 499-508. 
Teachart College, Columbia University. 


*On leave from 
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who graduate, but little has been done concerning the value of various sec- 
ondary school subjects in the preparation for engineering. Sackett* gathered 
the opinions of graduates of engineering schools as to the value of various 
groups of subjects in their training programs, but collected no information 
as to the value of preparatory subjects. He found that graduates placed 
technical and scientific subjects first in importance, economic and business 
subjects second, and cultural subjects third, although the last two rated 
much below the first. 

Focke® investigated the value of various criteria in predicting the suc- 
cess of engineering students. His conclusions, some of which are quoted 
below, point te a relationship between the pre-professional and the pro- 
fessional engineering training and indicate the value of certain preparatory 
subjects in predicting success on the professional level. 

1. “The average high school mathematics grades give very good predictions that 

men at the lower end of the scale will not survive. 

2. “High school physics grades give a fair prediction of survival but do not pre- 

esr failure at the lower end of the scale as well as do the mathematics 
rades. 

3. “Tests on algebra seem to give good predictions, and in particular the Iowa 

Mathematics Training Test. 

4. “The average of all the Iowa placement tests gives a very definite idea of the 

chances of survival of the different fractions of the class.”* 

Frequent articles have appeared which stress the need of cultural train- 
ing for engineering and disclose the reasons why a strictly technical educa- 
tion would not meet the requirements of the engineer.” Some evidence has 
been produced by Prentice* which would indicate that senior engineers on 
the basis of comprehensive examinations score much higher than arts men 
in fields not their own. This is true in spite of the fact that more than one- 
half of the college course for engineering was devoted to professional 
subjects. It must be remembered in this connection, however, that there 
may be greater selection in the case of engineering students than is present 
in the case of arts students.® 

In writings regarding the preparatory work most of the attention has 
quite naturally been given to those subjects which are continued in the 
professional courses such as mathematics. Considerable sentiment has been 
expressed to the effect that much of the preparatory training is of an inferior 
quality. An extensive investigation started in 1924 under a grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation and directed by W. E. Wickenden and H. P. Ham- 
mond’® involved the enrolments of 32 engineering schools, with reports on 
4,079 students, or approximately 20 per cent of the classes entering engineer- 





4R. L. Sackett, “A Study of Engineering Graduates, and Former Students, Non- 
qradeation. Journal of Engineering Education (December, 1925), Vol. XVI, pp. 259-298. 
Focke, “Co-ordination of Pre sg and Engineering Education,’ Journal of 
Engineering Education (January, 1930), , pp. 473-483. 
a p. 482-483. 
merson, “Cultural Lived for Engineering,” Technical Engineering News 
(November, 1929), Vol. X, pp. 219-246. 
8D. B. Prentice, “Broadening Effects of Engineering Education Domentinated by 
Statistics,” Mechanical Engineering (December, 1930), Vol. LII, pp. 1102-1103. 
R. L. Sackett, “A Study of Engineering Students at the TPP. of Entrance to Col- 


lege. Journal of Engineering Education (September, 1925), Vol. XVI, pp. 74-91. 
he Department of Superintendence Seventh Yearbook, “The Articulation of the 
Units. a American Education,” 1929, pp. 386-392. 
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ing schools in the fall of 1924. While 60 per cent of these students were in 
the honor groups or the upper third of their high school graduating classes, 
the quality of the work of these students was found to be deficient. Further, 
it was found that less than 30 per cent of the students who enter engineering 
schools graduate at the end of the four-year period. The directors of the 
investigation stated that there was little or no criticism of the paper require- 
ments for admission to engineering colleges, of which more will be said 
later, but that there is a need for a better grounding of students in the high- 
school subjects already required. Also, they felt more care should be given 
to the guidance of students with regard to the elective subjects. 

While the foregoing statement gives attention to the courses which will 
be necessary or helpful in the study of engineering, it does not consider the 
training which may be helpful to the engineer from other than a technical 
standpoint. The general or cultural phase of the preliminary training of 
an engineer may be of less importance than that of a doctor or lawyer due 
to the differences in the character of the professional courses and the work 
done in the profession. At least, it has not received as much recognition 
in existing programs of training. However, the previously mentioned in- 
vestigation" stated the importance of an initial period not less than one 
year in length that should be devoted to a common curriculum for all en- 
gineering students. This, together with the fact that students are not usually 
required to choose a specific curriculum at the time of entrance, makes it 
permissible to consider as one unit the value of various subjects in the 
preliminary training, regardless of the rather marked divisions which occur 
during the latter years of the professional program. 


Entrance Requirements of Engineering Schools 


Preliminary to the investigation of the judgments of the deans of en- 
gineering schools as to the value of certain secondary school subjects in 
preparation for engineering, a canvass was made of the entrance require- 
ments of schools of engineering. 

In 1925 Hammond’ reported that admission to engineering courses in 
the United States is based almost universally upon the presentation of 15 
entrance units from accredited high schoois. On the average, eight or nine 
of these units must be in prescribed subjects. These are commonly specified 
as follows: three units of English, three units of mathematics, and two or 
three units in history, science, or languages. 

The 1930 Survey of Engineering Education ** indicates the situation as 
to required units in particular subjects. Table I, which is based on 86 
schools, is taken from the report of this survey. Thus it may be seen that 
the model practice indicates a requirement of one and a half units of algebra, 
and one-half unit of solid geometry. It is also significant that slightly over 
one-fourth of the schools require as much as two units of algebra, almost 


111bid., p. 390. 
12H. P, Hammond, “The Preparation, Admission, and Elimination of Engineering 
Students. Preliminary Report on the Investigation of Engineering Education by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education,” Journal of Engineering Education 
(March, 1925), Vol. XV, pp. 498-508. 
18Report of the 1930 urvey of EoaineeriK Met. i ance to the Journal 
of Engineering Education (March, 1931), Vol. XXI, No 
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one-fourth require one-half unit of trigonometry, and approximately the 
same proportion make requirements in each of the fields of chemistry 
and physics. 

In an attempt to get more complete information as to requirements 
and recommendations of engineering schools as to preparatory subjects, the 
present writers went directly to the 1929-1930 announcements of engineer- 
ing schools representing all sections of the United States. Many catalogues 
gave little information that would be of guidance value to prospective 
engineering students. Occasionally the statements as to entrance require- 
ments were made in connection with those for other colleges of a univer- 
sity. No tabulation was made unless there was a specific recommendation 
or requirement for engineering. Table II reports an analysis of the infor- 
mation regarding individual subjects as given in the catalogues. Thirty 
of the thirty-one institutions made requirements in the field of English. 
The one making no mention of a requirement has a six-year course in 


TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REQUIRING UNITS IN 
PARTICULAR SUBJECTS 























Subjects - Units - 

0 &% 1 1% 2 2% 

Algebra 2 0 .; = = 1 
Solid Geometry 15 60 5 3 1 0 
Trigonometry 6 18 0 1 0 0 
Solid Geometry or Trigonometry................ _ 2- -—- —>- — 
Physics % $ ®D 0 0 0 
Chemistry 52 0 17 0 0 0 
Physics or Chemistry —_ — 17 —- —-— — 





Taste II. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THIRTY-ONE PROMINENT ENGINEERING SCHOOLS, 1929-30 
High School Subjects Recommended Required T 

English hia # 

French 32 

German 2 ts 

French or German 22 il 1 

French or German or Latin 1 

French or German and Latin 1 

Three units in one foreign language or two 
units in each of two others an 3 

Four units in one or two foreign languages... 1 

Two units in a foreign language or two 
units in a laboratory science or two units 
from a laboratory science, solid geometry, 
and trigonometry - 1 

One-half unit of mathematics 23 

One unit of mathematics._............................. 28 iad 

Two units of mathematics a 2 

Two and one-half units of mathematics...... a 5 
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1When units were required to be taken without credit if not presented for entrance, 


they were included in this column. 
2For chemical engineering. ie : de ih . 
8These are recommended in addition to other required units in mathematics. 
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High School Subjects Recommended Required Total 
Three units of mathematics... -. 14 14 
Three and one-half units of mathematics... 1 5 
Four units of mathematics sinh 2 
Four and one-half units of mathematics...... aes 1 
Government of civics 
Civics 
History 
History (American) 
Social studies 
Physical geography 
Science 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology or physics or chemistry...................... 
Three units from chemistry, physics or 

foreign language sins 
One unit in physics or chemistry.................... 2 
One unit in botany, zodlogy, physiography 

or geology 2 
Physics or chemistry 1 
Two units from chemistry, physics, manual 

training, mechanical drawing ani 1 1 
Sketching and drawing 5 aH 5 
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engineering and English was a requirement for the pre-professional arts 
work. About one-third of the schools require a foreign language, while 
several more recommend it. Requirements in mathematics range from 
two to four and one-half units, with almost one-half of the schools requir- 
ing three units. Thirteen of the thirty-one institutions require history. 
The only other field in which there was any considerable number of re- 
quirements was science. Almost one-third required physics, while several 
others made scattered requirements in the science group. Recommenda- 
tions seemed to center in the same places where requirements had been 
mentioned, with the exception of English. 


Survey of the Judgments of Engineering School Deans 


In order that the judgments of deans of engineering schools might be 
comparable and permit summarization, a list of subjects was prepared 
concerning which deans were requested to consider (1) the extent of con- 
tribution of each of the subjects in preparation for engineering, and (2) 
the desirability of studying them in high school or college or both. In 
specifying the value of a subject in training for engineering, they were 
asked to indicate the extent of contribution by checking whether it was: 
(1) essential, (2) of large value but not essential, (3) of small value, 
or (4) of no direct value. As to the place of training recommended for 
a subject, they were asked to check whether it should be studied in: (1) 
high school, (2) college, (3) either high school or college, or (4) both 
high school and college. Fifty deans of engineering schools representing 
all parts of the country responded. They demonstrated their interest by 
volunteering many statements in addition to their checking of the pre- 
pared form. 
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Importance of the Various Subjects as Judged by Deans of 
Engineering Schools 

The judgments of deans of engineering schools are summarized in 
Table III. Thus it may be seen that of the fifty deans who expressed their 
judgment as to the value of Latin, 4 per cent regard it as essential, 40 per 
cent indicate that it is of large value, 28 per cent claim it is of small value, 
and 28 per cent designated that it has no value. With few exceptions, 
those who replied sent judgments on every subject. Four of the 8 per 
cent who regarded German as essential recorded that it was essential only 
for those planning to study chemical engineering. Figure 1, which is a 
graphic representation of Table III, reveals that the mathematics group, 
and physics and chemistry are regarded as essential by 80 per cent or more 
of the deans. Mechanical drawing is considered to be almost as important 
with 78 per cent judging it as essential. The social studies, public speak- 


TABLE III. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN TRAINING FOR 
ENGINEERING AS INDICATED BY DEANS OF 
ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


The Percentage of Deans Assigning Each Value 

















Subject Essential LargeValue Small Value No Value 
| See eee 4 40 28 28 
eee 2 56 22 20 
NS 8 60 20 12 
I ie iiesinctnacianciciniontssasemets 0 28 40 26 
Algebra (Elementary) .......... 96 0 2 2 
Algebra (Advanced) ............ 94 2 2 2 
Plane Geometry ....................-- 98 0 2 0 
Solid Geometry ....... seaeceuaicl 80 14 4 2 
Trigonometry ..........-..-.-.-+-.-.--- 88 6 0 6 
SII” tiitccnintsinintisinnasonnacladiobalans 20 44 14 22 
Sees 4 42 20 34 
I itn cstitechiairenegnnaieisic 52 42 2 4 
Ancient History ...................... 18 44 14 24 
Modern History ...................... 28 46 12 14 
American History .................. 40 42 6 12 
ER CTA 38 40 10 12 
SS een 2 16 28 54 
Typing la 2 28 30 40 
I icccsinanscinnsecnsicenens 12 28 38 22 
Business Management ............ 28 48 14 10 
Commercial Law .................... 24 50 18 8 
Biology 4 38 20 38 
aici licdiaadteenn 94 4 2 0 
Physics .... 98 2 0 0 
I cclitahntikstiminsantnsetesesion 2 18 26 54 
Physiology 10 26 20 44 
Manual Training .................... 14 38 34 14 
Machine Shop ...................------ 28 40 16 16 
Mechanical Drawing .............. 78 16 0 6 
Public Soesking .................... 32 60 2 6 
Dramatics .... i@ 8 32 60 





In the case of foreign languages there were a few qualifications as to the 
conditions under which a particular language was essential or of large value. 
These qualifications were disregarded in tabulating. 
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ing, the business subjects, manual arts, and foreign languages follow in the 
order named, although less than 10 per cent of the deans regard the last- 
named group as essential. It is evident that there are many variations in 
judgment which have not been considered. Figure 2 attempts to sum- 
marize these. In this figure, a system of weighting was used which gave 
a value of three points to each judgment of essential value, two points to 
each judgment of large value, one point to each judgment of small value, 
and no points for those of no direct value. The total number of points 
for each subject was determined and divided by the total number of deans 
giving a rating on the particular subject. Here again the mathematics 
group, together with physics and chemistry, stand out as being most essen- 


Ficure 1. 
PER CENT ASSIGNING EACH VALUE 


SuBJECTS 


Latin 

French 

German 
Spanish 
Algebra (E1l.) 
Algebra (Adv.) 
Plane Geom. 
Solid Geom. 
Trigonometry 
Civics 
Sociology 
Economics 
Ancient Hist. 
Modern Hist. 
American Hist. 
Geography 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Bookkeeping 
Business Mang’t 
Commercial Law 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Zoology 
Physiology 
Manual Training 
Machine Shop 
Mech. Drawing 
Public Speaking 
‘Dramatics 





Fic. 1. The importance of various subjects in training for engineering as indicated 
by the per cent of the deans of engineering schools assigning each value. (Black, 
essential; cross-hatching, large value; single-hatching, small value; in outline, no 
value. ) 
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tial. Economics, American history, geography, mechanical drawing, and 
public speaking are reported to have more than large value, while only 
shorthand, typing, zodlogy and dramatics fall below the line indicating 
small value. 

Several deans drew attention to the fact that English was not included 
in the list of subjects submitted to them and indicated their judgment of 
its importance. The study of entrance requirements (Table II) and the 
literature in this field both indicate that English is generally accepted as 
being of very large importance. 

Ficure 2. 
VALUES 
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SuBjEcts 


Latin 

French 

German 
Spanish 
Algebra (E1.) 
Algebra (Adv.) 
Plane Geom. 
Solid Geom. 
Trigonometry 
Civics 
Sociology 
Economics 
Ancient Hist. 
Modern Hist. 
American Hist. 
Geography 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Bookkeeping 
Business Mang’t 
Commercial Law 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Zoology 
Physiology 
Manual Training 
Machine Shop 
Mech. Drawing 
Public Speaking 
Dramatics 














1 2 3 

Fic 2. The importance of various subjects in training for engineering as indicated 

by weighted values assigned to the opinions of deans of engineering schools. (0, no 
direct value; 1, small value; 2, large value; 3, essential.) 
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The letters which were written by deans in replying tended to empha- 
size the conclusions already drawn as to the importance of English, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. There was also some expression of an 
opinion that high school requirements and standards were too low for the 
best training of those planning to enter schools of engineering. 


Recommended Level of Training for Different Subjects 


Deans of engineering schools made recommendations as to whether a 
particular subject should receive attention in high school, in both high 
school and college, in either high school or college, or in college only, by 
those planning to study engineering. In Figure 3 their judgments have 
been summarized. The per cent recommending each location of training 
does not indicate the importance of the various subjects, but indicates the 
level at which they believe each subject should be studied. Thus is read- 
ing Figure 3 it will be observed that approximately 88 per cent of those 


Ficure 3. 
PER CENT RECOMMENDING EACH LOCATION OF TRAINING 


SuBjJECcTS 


Latin 

French 

German 
Spanish 
Algebra (Adv.) 
Solid Geom. 
Trigonometry 
Civics 
Sociology 
Economics 
Ancient Hist. 
Modern Hist. 
American Hist. 
Geography 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Bookkeeping 
Business Mang’t 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Zoology 
Physiology 
Public Speaking 
Dramatics 
Machine Shop 
Mech. Drawing 





20 0 990 100 


Fic. 3. Place of training in various subjects as recommended by deans of engineer- 
ing schools. (Black, high school only; cross-hatching, both high school and college; 
single-hatching, either high school or college; in outline, college only.) 
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who judged Latin to be of value believed that it should be studied in high 
school as indicated by the black bar opposite Latin. Almost 3 per cent 
recommended that it be studied in both high school and college, as shown 
by the cross-hatched bar, while slightly less than 6 per cent advocated its 
study in either high school or college, as shown by the single-hatched bar. 
Almost another 3 per cent advised that it be studied in college only, as the 
bar in outline indicates. Thus it might be said that approximately 97 per 
cent of the deans believed that some part of the training in Latin might 
be taken in high school. In general, it may be said that those subjects 
which according to Figures 1 and 2 were judged to be of greatest importance 
are believed to be worthy of attention on both the high school and college 
levels by a large proportion of the deans. In general, few would limit 
their study to one level or the other with the exception of economics, 
which was regarded as being of considerable importance and would be 
reserved for attention on the college level by over 80 per cent of the deans. 
There is a tendency to place on the high school level those subjects which 
have been judged to be of lesser value. The social studies are an exception 
to this, for while they are rated as having considerable importance, they 
were placed largely on the high school level. The deans do not make a 
sharp differentiation between the two levels of training. 


Implications for Guidance 


Any one anticipating the study of engineering should find in this sum- 
mary of the judgments of deans of engineering schools help in planning 
a pre-professional program of training. Their judgments should be the 
most reliable of any that can be secured, and their analysis discloses a 
number of important suggestions for guidance. 


1. All of the subjects generally offered in the field of mathematics were 
judged to be essential by over four-fifths of the deans of engineering schools. 
Elementary algebra and plane geometry are almost universally required on the 
secondary school level. Solid geometry was suggested for study on the high 
school level by over four-fifths of the deans. Advanced algebra and trigonometry 
would be reserved for college study only, by approximately 30 and 40 per cent, 
respectively, of the deans. 


2. Chemistry and physics were regarded as essential by well over 90 per cent 
of the deans. About 70 per cent of the deans recommended that they be studied 
on both the high school and college levels. 


3. The social studies as a whole are considered to be of large value. 
Economics, which is considered to be of greater importance than the others, is 
suggested for study on the college level by over 80 per cent of the deans. 
Sociology, which is judged as the least important of the social studies, is re- 
served for college study by approximately 50 per cent of the deans. On the 
average, less than 10 per cent of the deans would reserve the other social studies 
for attention at the college grade only. 


4. Public speaking is indicated as having large value and is recommended 
for some attention in the high school by about 60 per cent of the deans. 


5. The manual arts group is recorded as having considerable value and is led 
by mechanical drawing which is judged to be of very large value. Mechanical 
drawing and machine shop, which appear in the training programs at both levels, 
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are suggested for possible attention in the high school by over 60 per cent of 
the deans. 


6. Commercial law, which is rated as having considerable value, is generally 
thought of as a secondary school subject. Business management, which is also 
regarded as having considerable value, is recommended for study in college by 
over 85 per cent of the deans. 


7. The foreign languages, the natural sciences, shorthand and typing, and 
dramatics are considered of lesser importance. In all cases, with the exception of 
dramatics, the largest percentage favor their attention on the high school level. 


8. English, which was not included in the list of subjects regarding which 
deans were requested to express their judgments, is of essential value as indi- 
cated by its universal requirement for entrance to engineering schools, the letters 
written by deans, and the literature discussing the merits of various subjects. 


9. Although there was considerable variation in judgments of the deans as 
to the subjects which are most important in preparing for the study of engineer- 
ing, there is noticeable agreement in the fields of mathematics and physical science. 
The information on the recommended level of training, however, would lead to 
the conclusion that, with the possible exception of mathematics, there is little in 
the high-school offering which is absolutely essential in the pre-professional train- 
ing for engineering. However, there is sufficient agreement so that students plan- 
ning to enter upon the study of engineering would do well to give preference to 
certain subjects in planning their high-school program. 


The foregoing summary of judgments has not been presented as com- 
pletely valid evidence concerning the nature of the training most needed 
by future engineers. The variation in judgments and the subjective nature 
of the data should cause one not to consider the reported data as final 
answers to the question under consideration. However, secondary-school 
students and counselors should not be ignorant of the nature of the think- 
ing of leaders in engineering education when planning a secondary-school 
program which is directed towards occupations in engineering. 














THE TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC 
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In this article a teacher “speaks her mind.” You will find the question as 
to whether married women should teach answered in a frank and unusual way. 
Here also is a teacher with long experience telling you that the one funda- 
mental thing wrong with the public school is the teacher. You will enjoy this 
frank expression of intelligent personal opinion—Enpttor’s Norte. 
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B)XCEPT for the first six years of my childhood, I have spent 
j my entire life in the American public schools. I have seen 
# much and heard more of the perennial dissatisfaction of the 
tax-paying public with the school and its product. With vary- 
ing rhythms dependent upon general financial health, criticism 
of the school sinks to a mere grumbling murmur or rises to bitter heights 
of rigid legislation ; but always it is there forming the background against 
which the teacher’s life must be lived. 

In times of depression the public school as one of our heaviest tax 
burdens is under almost constant fire. Survey boards, tax investigators, 
and grand jury school audits tread on each other’s heels in an effort to 
see why education costs around three billions of dollars annually. The 
teacher, recipient of some millions of this sum, comes in for much careful 
scrutiny, and many, and generally foolish, are the recommendations made 
regarding her. Miles of library shelves would be needed to hold all the 
results of school investigations published by the so-called educational 
experts intent upon justification of present-day educational practices and 
by the taxpayer determined upon the reduction of expenses at any cost. 

Few indeed have been the expressions from the class-room teacher who 
yet is ever at the very center of this impact of the theorist from within 
and the economist from without. We have said little because as a whole we 
are too busy stretching the means which the latter puts at our disposal to 
cover the theoretical ideal imposed upon us by the former to have any time 
left for joining the public clamor over educational ills. Nevertheless the 
teacher spending day after day in the class room knows, as no one else can 
know, not only if public education fails to reach its goal and by how far, 
but what is more to the point, she is likely to have a fairly accurate notion 
of why it does so. 

Any conscientious teacher knows that since neither too much nor too 
little money is the underlying cause of the disappointing quality of our 
public school, no adjustment of financial support either up or down the 
scale can make any material difference in its output. Like the educational 
theorists’ reforms of curriculum, supervision, building programs, standard- 
ized tests, child-accounting, and reorganization, the taxpayers’ adjustments 
of finances are as poultices applied to the outer skin of a system sick unto 
death of a mortal disease. 
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A lifetime spent in the class room has forced upon me the conclusion 
that there is one fundamental thing wrong with the public school: the 
teacher. Although I am, and by the grace of God and our college board 
hope to continue to be, a teacher, I believe that the teacher is today the 
one very unsound spot in an otherwise fairly sound system. She is far too 
often young, inexperienced, and but slightly interested in making teaching a 
life profession. And she is at present valued by school boards in almost 
exact ratio to her possession of these three paradoxical qualifications! 


With the first of these I shall find no fault. With the average school 
board interpretation of it I could find much; for while a youthful body is 
an asset in the strenuous, nerve-exhausting business of teaching, a youthful 
mind is indispensable. And this broadly tolerant, generously sympathetic 
attitude, usually and somewhat erroneously associated with youth, is in no 
wise dependent upon years or the lack of them. Rather it is the result of 
wide knowledge of mankind, broad humanizing experiences, and the severe 
buffeting of life itself. Tolerance based upon innocence of the world, and 
sympathy founded upon ignorance, are poor qualifications for those whose 
first duty it is to train youth to see life steadily and see it whole. 


But how are we to teach youth to see clearly what we ourselves see only 
in part? How teach them to accept bravely and intelligently responsibilities 
about which we know little or nothing? How develop them to well-rounded 
normality when our own lives are bound into stunted narrowness by absurd 
and useless restrictions forced upon us by a public which views us primarily 
as teachers and only incidentally and occasionally as human? 


The woman who elects to teach leads from the first a life of peculiar 
seclusion. To meet the requirements set for teachers she early enters the 
education department of a university or what is humorously known as a 
normal school. Here she finds numbers of her kind, largely female, since 
traditionally low salaries and an almost unbelievably intimate public super- 
vision of the private lives of teachers keep out of the field independent- 
minded women and so many men that teachers in general are unconsciously 
referred to as “she.” The courses which the law forces her to take will in 
the main be as stereotyped as her associates, so that, after an enforced 
attendance of from one to five years, she escapes this institution with a 
sense of relief to enter what she in her inexperience pictures as a free life 
of intellectual inspiration ennobled with the ideal of service. 


Instead of the freedom she has imagined, however, she finds she has 
entered a life of petty restrictions dictated by the community. As a teacher 
she must dress neatly but avoid all extremes, and all expression of vigorous 
personality or individuality ; she cannot cut her hair until the school board 
has given final approval of the fashion; she is expected to keep no late 
hours except for the purpose of grading papers; she is asked to lend finan- 
cial, and frequently personal, support to all city, state, and national issues 
which her board favors, regardless of her individual convictions; she 
must spend most of her summers in further sterilized training such as she 
has already had; and at last, though she remain in the profession during 
the years of her young strength, she will be ruthlessly discarded in her 
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old and loveless age. For, strangest of all, although she is expected to 
train children toward moral and physical maturity, she herself is forbidden 
to mature either physically or morally. Although 91 per cent of her girl 
students and 95 per cent of her boys will marry, she must remain celibate. 
Although the ideal of any nation is the assurance of a happy home life for 
its people, our Nation, like some strange primitive religion, leaves the 
training of its youth toward that goal almost entirely in the hands of women 
whose virginity and inexperience are considered prime requisites to suc- 
cessful teaching. 


Of all the restrictive hedges placed about the life of a teacher, and they 
are legion, this is the most widespread, the most needless, and the most 
devastating to the morale and self-respect of the teaching body. 

According to figures published in 1928 by Dr. John K. Norton, Re- 
search Director for the National Education Association, approximately two 
out of five cities in this land of the free considered any teacher who entered 
the holy state of matrimony to have thereby rendered herself unfit further 
to associate as an instructor with the youth of the Nation. And even this 
two out of five figure is too generous now, as a more recent study (1932) 
shows “a marked decrease in the consideration given to married women as 
new teachers,” 77 per cent of the 1500 cities studied reporting that they 
refused to consider married women applicants, while 63 per cent required 
immediate resignation of any female teacher who marries, no matter how 
long or how well she may have served the school. 


The practice of barring women teachers from normal adult life is 
usually meant to do one or all of the following: (1) to make more jobs 
available to men; (2) to spread income farther by eliminating from the 
payroll women who have husbands to support them; and (3) to bar from 
the profession any member who by reason of marriage may have trans- 
ferred her allegiance and energies from the school to the home. Now 
while this measure produces enormous and far-reaching results, it is my 
belief that none of its expressed aims are among their number. 


Beyond question men should be employed as teachers wherever they 
can possibly serve. Because of the greater freedom allowed them in per- 
sonal matters, men are highly desirable as a corrective balance in our 
present-day over-effeminized schools. But the fact remains that the instruc- 
tion of youth everywhere at all times has been largely a woman’s peculiar 
task. Men have been encouraged to enter the teaching profession for 
years. It is true that few school boards have had the courage to make, as 
did the New York board of 1903, the marriage of a woman teacher a matter 
which should be “reported to the board of superintendents, which may 
direct charges to be preferred against such teacher by reason of such mar- 
riage,” but it has long been the custom to refuse to hire a married woman 
for any position for which an unmarried woman or a man could be found. 
Yet men have never trained in large numbers for work in the general teach- 
ing field. The last available government figures show an approximate total 
of eight hundred thousand women teachers as against slightly more than 
two hundred thousand men. 
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As for spreading income as far as possible by barring from the public 
payroll women who have husbands to support them, it has apparently been 
forgotten that schools are.not and should not be run to support indigent 
females however virginal they may be, but that their sole aim is and ought 
forever to remain the most efficient education of the young. It would cer- 
tainly appear that the point upon which any self-respecting school board 
ought to satisfy itself when facing a prospective teacher is not, Has she a 
husband? but, Can she teach? So long as the husbands of teachers are 
made the primary consideration in the selection of teachers, so long is the 
public assured of getting husbandless women on the payroll. Obtaining the 
best teachers whether married or single will remain of secondary impor- 
tance. 


Furthermore, a better way of spreading income would seem to be by 
means of an income report such as is now in use for government tax. How 
otherwise avoid the injustice of eliminating the married teacher whose 
husband is out of work while retaining on the payroll the unmarried woman 
with a private income? 


Then too it is generally overlooked that since teachers training schools 
are largely state supported, the teacher is trained not only at some personal 
expense but at considerable public cost as well. All teachers will admit 
that most of us were sheer liabilities to the profession and to the paying 
public during the first year of teaching when our time was largely taken 
with unlearning much teachers college theory and with making the thousand 
and one amazingly complicated adjustments necessary between teacher and 
students. The second year a few may have earned their salaries, and prob- 
ably most of us were able to give full service from the third year on. It 
is surely a specious economy which fails to exact a return in service from 
a group of specialists who have obtained part of their training and all of 
their experience at public expense, but instead yearly turns aside numbers 
of them for a constantly renewed stream of the inexperienced. 


As for aim number three, although I myself am unmarried, my observa- 
tion, like that of Mr. William John Cooper, Federal Commissioner of 
Education, is that as a rule women are definitely more stable as to nerves, 
more dependable as to work, more desirable as teachers after marriage than 
before. As for the arbitrary assumption that a woman’s interest auto- 
matically becomes centered in her home as soon as she marries, it is as 
absurd to expect all married women to be housekeepers as to expect all 
married men to be doctors, or plumbers, or ranchers. No business corpora- 
tion which hoped to succeed would employ officers and workers on the 
basis of their financial need, marital status, or anything else other than 
their training and fitness for the business in hand. Likewise the test of a 
teacher should be her personality and efficiency as a teacher and absolutely 
nothing else. We cannot too strongly agree with that Oregon court which 
said: 


... after marriage a woman may devote her time and attention to her home 
rather than to her school work. It would be just as reasonable to adopt a rule 
that if a woman teacher joined a church it would work an automatic dismissal 
from the schools on an imagined assumption that the church might engross her 
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time, thought, and attention to the detriment of the schools; but such a regula- 
tion as the one supposed would not have even the semblance of reason. 

... If a teacher is just as competent and efficient after marriage, a dismissal 
because of marriage is capricious; if a teacher is neglectful, incompetent, and 
inefficient, she ought to be discharged whether she is married or single. 


A vast harm is done to the profession by a ruling which crowds its 
ranks with two classes of recruits: (1) with the young woman not at all 
interested in making teaching a finer profession but in making it a stop-gap 
between college and marriage; and (2) with that strange biological and 
social misfit, the old maid. But greater harm yet is done to the teachers 
themselves. I have worked with hundreds of teachers; I have known few 
of mature age who were not constantly under the care of some dietician, 
osteopath, or nerve specialist. Indeed the nervous collapse is so common 
among teachers that many application blanks carry specific questions as 
to date and kind of the last breakdown suffered by the applicant. Occa- 
sionally one encounters a doctor blunt enough to name one of the potent 
causes for the extreme nervous irritability of women teachers. 

Whether or not we agree with the diagnosis, deep in that portion of our 
hearts still unossified by long sterility, we teachers know that a man or 
woman who is leading a thoroughly hampered life is likely to be unhappy 
and peevish; and that a repressed, unhappy teacher is a diseased teacher 
and as such should not spend long enforced hours shut in with young 
minds. Furthermore, we know that the exclusive consideration of such 
things as building programs, “vitalized” curriculums, and financial policy 
are as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal to the enormously vital matter 
of the teacher. Great men were produced before a scientific building pro- 
gram was even dreamed of, when the curriculum consisted of discussions 
as to how many angels could dance on the point of a needle, when financial 
policies were restricted to food and lodging for the master, when the method 
of instruction consisted of whatever presented itself at the time. But there 
never yet was a great character produced who did not have great teachers 
to follow. And whether or not we admit, we know that until we are 
valued for our professional efficiency rather than for our lack of marital 
relations, great teachers will continue to be so rare as to be practically non- 
existent. 

The almost complete disintegration of American home life, the failure 
of the church, and the consequent alarming growth of crime, increasingly 
burden the school with matter of gravest import to us as individuals and as 
a Nation. If the school is to meet these ressponsibilities, it must be re- 
staffed with the finest minds, masculine or feminine, which the country 
affords ; and the personal dignity, freedom, and excellence of the teaching 
profession must be forever freed from the petty tyranny of a well-meaning 
but misinformed public. 





1Richards v. District School Board, 153 Pac. 482; Or. 621. 





























THE SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS AT THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


ARTHUR GOULD 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


JHE problems involved in personnel work with librarians are 
very much the same as those involved in all personnel work. 
When it comes to the matter of choosing a librarian for a 
secondary school each superintendent who does the choosing 
will be more or less guided by his own standards and by his 
own methods of making that choice. However, there must be some standard- 
ized factors that should enter into such selection. 





Librarian Must Have Superior Personality. The first group of quali- 
fications must center around the personality of the applicant. No position 
in any walk of life or in any office demands more in this respect than does 
the position of the librarian. If one could secure his ideal for such a 
position she would be worth more salary than any school system could 
afford to pay. The librarian makes contacts with everybody in school, 
both in the student body and in the faculty. She has to be adaptable to 
all types of disposition and all ages. In other words, since she operates 
a service department in the school, she must be willing and able to give 
service with a smile up to the limit of the resources of herself and her 
department. She must be personally likable, which is only another way 
of saying that she must be well-poised, tactful, and sympathetic. She must 
be co-operative in the very best sense of the word, all of which means that 
she must be able to bring to bear upon a situation all the resources of the 
department at very short notice. She must believe in the work that she 
is doing and in its essential value to every department in the school. 
Enthusiasm must make itself evident in everything that she does. Not 
only must she believe in her job, but she must believe in people as a whole 
and in their good intentions. 


Librarian Must Have Broad Education, Technical Training, and Ad- 
ministrative Ability. On the personal side the demands upon the librarian 
are very heavy, but in the way of training and continual self-development 
they are equally exacting. In order to meet the demands which the con- 
tinually changing and expanding curriculum of a modern secondary school 
puts upon the library, the librarian herself must be widely informed. This 
means that in the way of basic general education she needs more than does 
any other person in the school. Furthermore, the boys and girls in our 
secondary schools are very alive to everything that is new in the world. 
If in their varied interests they miss anything it must be something which 
doesn’t matter much anyhow. Competent help to these young people in 
their search for knowledge demands at least a casual contact with almost 
all the changes in all fields of knowledge which interest adolescent youth. 
In addition to all this general education and growth, the librarian, of 
course, must know the technique of her profession. In employing and 
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placing a librarian a superintendent always has to regard not only the 
proper statement of this technical training but also the quality of the 
school which makes the statement. However, no amount of training will 
make an indifferent or self-centered person a competent librarian. Coupled 
with even the best of training there must be, first, a distinct understand- 
ing that the library is not a place where books are kept but where those 
who need help receive it and receive it promptly. In the second place, the 
librarian must have distinct administrative ability so that the numerous 
problems and details of the work will be efficiently met and handled. So 
much detail is involved in the librarian’s work that she can easily be sub- 
merged under the details, particularly if the work is not ably organized. 
The school librarian has to meet not only the problem of handling books 
and other materials, but also the problem of handling pupils, often in 
large numbers. In all these things initiative is of definite advantage and 
must be looked for when a librarian is being employed. 


Librarian Should Have Teaching Experience. No novice either in 
library work or in teaching can expect to come into the library of a large 
city school and start off with complete success. Undoubtedly it would be 
better if the prospective librarian could have as much as four or five 
years’ experience as a teacher in a high school or junior high school before 
beginning her library work. It is preferable that this teaching should have 
been done in the field of English or history, since the library is in reality 
the laboratory for these two fields of work. Thus, when the teacher under- 
takes her library training after some years as a teacher she should during 
that training period have had practical work in libraries, preferably in 
school libraries. With all this background of experience, the new librarian 
coming into the many heavy responsibilities which she must shoulder alone 
in the library to which she is newly assigned, will not find herself lost or at 
sea with the opening of the new term. 


A Simple Rating Scale Is Desirable. The value of ratings given to 
teachers as a whole is always open to question, particularly on the part of 
the teacher. However, there are some procedures in connection with such 
ratings which are generally conceded to have definite value. It is advisable 
that the principal or the superintendent should agree with the librarian or 
librarians upon the factors and points that are essential to good library 
service in a school. If after some study there can be agreement upon 
eight or ten such points, these can be listed and can be used as a five-point 
scale as a self-rating chart by the librarian. Such a self-rating chart will 
have value only if it is used simultaneously by the librarians and by the 
principal of the school so that the two may afterwards discuss the points 
on which there is any important difference. A rating scale devised in this 
manner has the advantage that the principal or superintendent is obliged 
to express definitely those points which are important to him, and the 
librarian has the advantage of knowing those factors in her work which are 
considered in the school as the most important. The method of use advised 
above has the advantage of entire frankness and brings up immediately for 
discussion any points which seem to need improvement. 























A COURSE IN SPEECH 
And They Say It Is Not a “Content Course” 


MASON A. JOHNSTON 
Sacramento High School 


a ) doing a little scholastic scouting in search of a master’s — 
He found that many of the universities and colleges of Cali- 
$] fornia, including his own imposing Alma Mater, refuse to grant 
" a master’s degree in speech upon the grounds that it is not a 
“content course.” Public speaking is an art, they say. It does not stress 
contents. 

In retrospect and from observation it seems to me that they consider 
public speaking as something academically apart from the practical business 
of living. A course in public speaking is not an art. A product of a course, 
or courses, in public speaking may be an individual who can practice the 
art. Therein lies a great difference. 


What Is a “Content Course”? Before proceeding further it might be 
well to look at the definition of “content.” Apropos of the field of educa- 
tion, although not specifically mentioning it, Funk and Wagnall’s says of 
the word: “All that a thing contains: usually in the plural.” Now a 
course may not be a “thing,” at least not in the physical sense, but it most 
certainly “contains” all that is in it. The possibility of satisfactory con- 
tents of a course in public speaking, and not one of the results of such a 
course, is the topic which will be discussed in this paper. It is understood 
by all that such a course, or courses, should produce better speakers. 


What Is the Value of Particular Content? The first question that 
should be asked, and if possible answered, is this: Just how much value, in 
and of itself, is a particular bit of information to its possessor? For ex- 
ample, here is an engineer. He stands high in his profession. As a student 
he scorned all branches of the university curriculum not taught in the 
college of engineering. Does he now live on his mathematical ability 
alone? Certainly not. Every bit of knowledge he possesses in all his 
lines of thought is operative every day of his life, and not the least im- 
portant of which is the English he once deliberately avoided. In the 
writer’s classes of public speaking for adults many engineers and others 
of the recognized professions have been enrolled. Why? Because they 
felt themselves lacking in the power of expression. If this short analysis 
be correct, is it not evident that nothing we know can possibly stand alone, 
but rather that one’s social and vocational adjustability is dependent upon 
his mental ensemble? 





Interdependability of Knowledge. Nature seems to have ordained this 
interdependability of information. Recent statistical findings show con- 
clusively that most of us do not follow the lines we specialized in when 
we were young. There are several reasons for this which need not con- 
cern this discussion. The facts are evident. Even as far up the educa- 
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tional ladder as college and university graduation specifically trained people 
by the thousand have by necessity or choice turned their efforts into 
channels for which they had not prepared themselves. And now in these 
worst of times this class of people has been multiplied many fold. We know 
the plight that thousands of teachers in California alone are in today. They 
must either live on someone else’s income or find some other occupation. 
And the number grows apace. 

In view of these facts does it now follow that sound habits of thought 
are quite as valuable to a person as much information about a particular 
thing? Certainly sound habits of thinking plus a wisely selected store of 
knowledge is today a better employment insurance policy than narrow 
specialization. A carefully planned and well directed course of study in 
public speaking can go far toward producing those two results. The scope 
of this article does not permit a detailed description of such a course, but 
I believe I can point out the direction it may take. 


Public Speaking and Applied Psychology. In the first place, public 
speaking is in no small measure applied psychology. Even a high school 
course may properly take up the simpler laws, such as those of stimuli 
and response, memory, and interest and attention. One of the principal 
purposes behind any discourse is to make people believe what you say. To 
this end the student will be called upon to see that his statements are tact- 
ful and that his approach does not antagonize. The list could be extended, 
but these examples are enough. By no stretch of the imagination can it be 
said that these principles apply to platform speaking alone. 


Public Speaking and Social Problems. Apart from his occupation 
social problems take up the major portion of the thinking person’s time— 
citizenship problems, in other words, and one of the cardinal aims of edu- 
cation. A large portion of the time of a public speaking course may be 
taken with discussions of current affairs. Those items are innumerable. 
School, city, county, state, national and even international issues may be 
discussed. Does the school furnish its own Armistice Day program, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday observance, or that of any other of many patriotic and 
semi-patriotic occasions, or does it bring in a speaker from another city to 
do the thinking for the boys and girls, or young men and women, as the 
case may be? There is no more valuable project for a public speaking 
class than the preparation of one of these programs. Everybody must of 
necessity learn something and everybody is at least stimulated to do a little 
thinking. 

Public Speaking and General Culture. Whenever anyone talks he must 
talk about something, and so if society’s problems don’t constitute the 
theme of a student’s speech something else must. That may be in the field of 
science, music, art, agriculture, travel, and dozens of others. General infor- 
mation all this is. These odds and ends of cultural cloth may come in very 
handy anytime, not only to the speaker, but to those who listen to him. 

Public Speaking Calls for Accurate Thinking. Whatever is said must 
be correct, and it is the teacher’s duty to know that it is, and if not, to 
insist that it be made so. A teacher of speech has an enviable opportunity 
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to impress on his students the value and the necessity of accurate thinking. 
Permit me to give a concrete example of this. At the time of this writing, 
members of our public speaking classes are addressing the high nine stu- 
dents of all the junior high schools of Sacramento. They are explaining 
the different courses taught at the senior high school, but particularly the 
courses open to the low sophomores. These talks have received the ap- 
proval of the junior high school teachers. Why? Simply because they 
contain accurate information which is understandingly presented. Prior 
to its delivery at a junior high school each talk is given in the class of 
which the speaker is a member. His statements are analyzed both by his 
teacher and by his associates. Consequently, little that any speaker says 
is inaccurate. Not only does the speaker learn something about his school 
he didn’t know before, but he also learns the importance of accuracy. Here 
is a specific obligation he must meet. The future action of these high nine 
students may in some measure be guided by what he says. Will those 
speakers ever forget that feeling of responsibility for the soundness of 
their utterances? Having observed their reaction, I doubt it. 


Such special problems as the one just mentioned of course take up only 
a portion of our speech work. There are many others. For example, we 
encourage our students to deliver in their public speaking classes their 
reports for other classes before the assignments are due. These reports 
are checked for organization, delivery, and contents. Not long ago several 
of our speakers delivered biographical talks to all the mechanical drawing 
classes of the school. Both in these intramural speeches as well as in the 
daily class presentation we demand accuracy of utterance. The teacher, 
assisted by the class, allows very few mis-statements to go unchallenged. 


Public Speaking Develops Adequate Expression. There is a distinc- 
tion between accurate thinking and adequate expression. Generally, but not 
necessarily, the one is accompanied by the other. The ability to express 
one’s self orally should not be left to chance development. Schools in the 
past have placed emphasis upon written expression at the expense of oral. 
Speech, like Patty’s pig, “just growed.” It wasn’t thought necessary to 
do much of anything about it. We have a different view today. Today 
we know that expressiveness must be nurtured carefully and fully or else 
it cannot attain full development. We know also that the demands of 
modern life are rendering adequate expression increasingly imperative. We 
speak a hundred times more frequently than we write, even about the 
important affairs of life. The advice, “Don’t send, go,” which Winston 
Churchill had his character Jethro Bass give one of his satellites is sound 
non-politically as well as politically. This ability courses in public speak- 
ing can in some degree give. Its importance can in the fullest measure 
be impressed upon all students. No young man or woman can listen to 
hundreds of speeches, both good, bad and mediocre, without being struck 
by their relative force. The instructor does not have to call attention to 
this. It is a self-evident fact. 


Public Speaking Develops Good English Usage. It goes without say- 
ing that adequate expression implies good English usage. One cannot say 
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what he wants to with a meager or impoverished vocabulary. Neither can 
he convey his ideas unless he has a sense of sentence unity. Although good 
grammar is not a necessary adjunct to complete expression, it is in this 
day and age the trademark of a well-trained person. These and other com- 
ponents of what we call good English usage are either by-products or main 
outputs of a course or courses in public speaking, depending largely upon 
emphasis or point of view. 


Development of Poise and Self-confidence. Lest this discussion be 
unduly prolonged I will mention but one more unit of those which make 
up the contents of a course in public speaking, and that is the developing 
of poise and self-confidence in the presence of others. We are all social 
beings. The human animal is highly gregarious. Pitiable is he who lives 
alone, yet millions live almost alone not because of choice but because of 
imagined necessity. They feel themselves too awkward physically, too im- 
potent mentally, to participate actively in the social life of their community, 
town, or city. In short, they take refuge behind a shelter of retirement 
and inarticulateness. The summum bonum of all education is, or should be, 
human happiness. Yet how can one be happy if he is forever tortured by 
agonies of embarrassment? We all have within us some light of ambition, 
some urge to attain, some desire for approval. We like to be heard, homo- 
nymically speaking, by the herd. This perfectly natural desire can be sat- 
isfied, or at least started on the road to satisfaction, by the drill which 
speech training demands. 


Speech Courses Need Greater Recognition. Youth is the period when 
this training is most effective. Self-consciousness has not yet been fully 
developed, for youth is not conscious of its own limitations. Why then, 
do schools, colleges, and universities hesitate to lift speech training to the 
high position it is entitled to? The most that can be said for them is that 
in general they “encourage” the students to take work in speech. If those 
who dictate the scholastic policies of our institutions of learning would visit 
a few adult classes in public speaking they would learn something they 
sorely need to know. There they would see mature men and women, their 
formal schooling long since terminated, sweating blood to acquire a power 
their: respective schools could so easily and so naturally have given them. 

Well, what are “contents,” and what is a “content course”? Is it too 
much to say that a “content course” gives us the thing or things we need 
to have, and is it too much to claim that a course in public speaking properly 
organized and efficiently conducted is a content course? The defense rests 
its case. 





























SOUND GROUND FOR JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL CURRICULA 


L. A. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 






HIS paper has no objective data to present. No attempt is made 
aya to present statistically a single central tendency, standard devia- 
ZA) tion, or coefficient of correlation. What is even worse, no con- 
US cern is felt for the central tendency evident in practice as a 
basis upon which to answer the problem as set. What the 
general practice is in this matter does not constitute evidence upon which 
to draw conclusions about the problem for the simple reason that practice 
may very well be all wrong. As President Sproul has so succinctly stated, 
the trouble with the pracical man is “he is so busy repeating the mistakes 
which others have made he does not realize there may be a better way.” 

Our Concern Is for What May Be—Not What Has Been. The prob- 
lem as set is subjunctive in meaning and presumably is also conditional. 
Hence one is not limited to the actual situation now existing in junior high 
schools but is free to postulate, to philosophize in the much despised 
academic armchair. There is, therefore, only one criterion to which it is 
necessary to conform in treating the assigned topic, viz., the treatment must 
be logical. If the major premise which is set up is acceptable and if the 
deductions drawn from it are in keeping with the laws of logic then the 
conclusions and the applications should also be acceptable. Question, there- 
fore, the validity of the major premises and the reliability of the logic— 
but do not seek for objectivity in treatment of the problem. The discussion 
is not concerned with what junior high schools are doing; the discussion is 
concerned with a determination of what can logically constitute a reliable 
guide to the things they may do. 


Fundamental Concepts of Education Will Be Granted. In order to make 
clear the position taken on this problem it is necessary to recall certain very 
elementary matters concerning the educative process. We will all agree, 
doubtless, with the proposition that child growth and development proceeds 
from fundamental to accessory, from unity to variety, from dependency to 
independence. This natural process by which unity, dependence, likeness 
come about is the process (or function) of integration ; the natural process 
(function) which produces differences, unlikenesses, variety in the process 
(function) of differentiation. These functions exist in the very nature of 
the human organism and operate coincidentally with the life of the organ- 
ism. Theoretically, at least, I suppose we will also accept the theory that 
growth and development is a gradual process and not one of sharp and 
sudden changes from one stage to another. In the third place, we are 
probably agreed that the school education of children should proceed ac- 
cording to the nature and needs of child life insofar as we are able to 
determine them and to devise procedures in keeping with them. 


The Functions of Integration and Differentiation. Speaking, therefore, 
in the language of our profession, the inferences of these concepts are that 
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the process of education should provide opportunity for the operation of 
these two natural processes (or functions)—integration, and differentia- 
tion; that the earlier, or elementary, stages of the educative process should 
offer opportunities for both the processes of integration and differentiation 
to operate, with emphasis upon opportunities for integration ; that the later, 
or secondary, stages of the educative process should likewise provide oppor- 
tunities for the operation of both functions, but with the emphasis upon dif- 
ferentiation; finally, that the changes in school procedures which must 
come about during the school years in order to provide for this shift of em- 
phasis should come about gradually and not abruptly. These postulates are 
universally applicable to all the activities which go on in the operation of 
schools. That is, they apply to organization, to courses, to methods, to 
provisions for management, and so forth. It follows, therefore, that these 
apply to the construction and administration of curricula as much as to 
any other phase of the educative process. 


The Crucial Point in the Change of Emphasis. Now, then, the junior 
high school is that division of the organization set-up which is the crucial 
point in the change of emphasis, for it is during the junior high school years 
that the point of major emphasis shifts from integration to differentiation. 
This is so because the interests, the very physical form, the tastes and 
desires, the whole nature of the boys and girls present in our junior high 
schools cease to be predominantly childish and become increasingly and 
predominatingly adult. There is ample evidence both scientific and em- 
pirical to prove this statement as a fact. The implication and significance 
of this condition of affairs is self-evident, namely, the junior high school 
must make provisions by which its procedures in the beginning will provide 
opportunities for integration to operate predominatingly and by which its 
procedures at the end (of the junior high school) will provide opportu- 
nities for differentiation to operate predominatingly ; and—as all along the 
line—these changes must come about gradually. 


Applying these fundamental and governing concepts to the curriculum- 
making phase of operating a junior high school, we arrive at such pro- 
nouncements as these. 


The Place of Constants in Junior High School Courses. Since courses 
which are designated “constants” are made for the purpose of producing 
in children sets of common tools of learning, common ideas, common tastes, 
and the like, that is to offer integration its opportunities to operate in pro- 
ducing identities; therefore, at least one-half of the junior high school 
curricular offerings in the first year should be in terms of courses which 
are constants, é. e., required of all; and this type of course (constants) 
ought to appear as less than one-half of the curricular offering in the 
second year, becoming not more than one-third or one-fourth in the last 
year of this school. 


The Place of Variables and Electives. In like manner, since variables 
and electives are types of courses which are drawn up for the purpose of 
permitting differentiation to operate, ¢. e., to stimulate individual responses, 
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therefore these types of courses should constitute not more than one-half 
of the curricular offerings in the first year of junior high school and gradu- 
ally increase to the point where by the end of the junior high school they 
provide two-thirds to three-fourths of the curricular offerings. 


The Junior High School Covers the Period of 
Adolescent Discovery 


Such are the generalized implications of the individual factor affecting 
junior high school offerings. The social factor has equally definite instruc- 
tions to present as guides to activity in formulating and administering 
junior high school offerings. The material and social world which the 
junior high school children of today and tomorrow begin to recognize and 
to wonder about is exceedingly complex and its operations are baffling to 
their maturing minds. Our maturing adolescents know neither themselves 
nor their world, and they are curious about both. These years of maturing 
are for them years of discovery and of exploration, the senior high school 
years being those of settlement and production. Hence the junior high 
school must so operate as to offer assistance to these boys and girls in dis- 
covery of themselves, of the world’s work and of human knowledge that 
they may explore, pioneer, adventure in their own interests and capacities 
as well as in fields of occupation and of learning. 

Very specifically and concretely this means that these boys and girls 
must find in junior high school abundance of opportunities to discover 
what (for example) the building trades are, what a plasterer, or a carpen- 
ter, or a plumber, and so forth have to know and to do, how much they 
earn, what chances there are for advancement, and other matters about 
these occupations. The junior high school is not, however, to provide 
opportunities by which its students shall learn completely any of the build- 
ing trades, or be trained as clerks, stenographers, nurses, milliners, sales 
persons, or any other specific occupation. The junior high school is an 
institution for discovery and for exploration, not for settlement. The im- 
plication for academic courses is exactly the same. The students do not 
know what are the fields of study or what is the nature of those they may 
have heard mentioned or discussed. These young adolescents must find in 
junior high school opportunities to become informed about the fields of 
science, of mathematics, of the arts, and others. The junior high school 
is not, also, the place where they are to become scientists, or mathematicians’ 
or artists, or any other “ist” or “an.” Students in junior high school are 
to have the chance to look down the several long corridors of human learn- 
ing and discover what is the nature of the many directions which human 
learning has taken and to become acquainted with the great men and minds 
whence man and his world have been brought into a better understanding. 

The meaning of all this for junior high school courses and curricula 
is perfectly plain. The initial courses leading into new fields, e. g., mathe- 
matics, science, occupations, and the like, should be general, explanatory, 
informational, and the end-product of studying these courses should be 
the attainment of an understanding of the nature and extent of these fields 
of study and occupation. When, and only when, these students have dis- 
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covered and explored by sweeping over-views and by long telescopic sweeps 
the forms, and divisions, and uses, the meanings and the significances, for 
instance, of higher mathematics, in human life, are they ready to choose 
algebra, or geometry—no matter how “simplified”—as a field of study. It 
is the notion of integration again operating—the initial emphasis is to see 
wholes and then advance to differentiated parts. 

Here, then, is the “sound ground” on which the junior high school 
program of studies can stand, viz., the ever-widening isthmus which orig- 
inates on the mainland of integration, gradually stretching over and con- 
necting with the archipelago of differentiation. The early part of the 
junior high school program of studies should be very much like the later 
part of the elementary school curriculum, and gradually it should change 
its nature until by the end of the junior high school years the program of 
studies should be very similar to, and in certain respects identical with, the 
program of studies in the senior high school. Speaking again in technical 
terms, the junior high school program of studies should have a series of 
constants running through the entire period—in the first year an extensive 
list, becoming limited by the last year ; likewise, in the first year there should 
be a limited amount of variables and electives which should become an 
extensive list by the last year. 

The idea will be clearer, perhaps, from a very generalized schematic 
presentation such as this: 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
Physical Education Physical Education Physical Education 
English (“Language”) English (“Language”) English (“Language”) 
Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies 

and General Science and 
General and Academic Curriculum 
Mathematics and General or 
Language and Academic Curriculum Industrial Curriculum 
Industrial and or or 
Domestic Arts Manual and Industrial Office and Clerical 
Curriculum Curriculum 
Electives Electives 


The individual courses which will make up the curricula after the first year 
have to be determined and worked out in the light of given groups of 
children and given local conditions. 

But, after all, the details cannot be presented here, and the point to be 
made is that there are certain basic concepts found in the very nature of 
the educative process and of the children to be educated which ought to be 
made the criteria of thought and of action in the solution of this problem. 
These basic concepts I submit as the “sound ground”; the application and 
adaptation of these to concrete situations is the task of the practitioner. To 
repeat, then, the fundamental criteria for solution of this problem are: 


1. Integration and differentiation as the two processes operating in the educative 
process. 

2. The nature of growth and development as gradual rather than saltatory. 

3. The nature of the junior high school as an institution for discovery and 
exploration rather than for settlement. 























WESTERN STUDENTS STUDY THEIR 
PACIFIC NEIGHBORS 


JOHN A. HOCKETT 


Lecturer in Education, University of California, Berkeley 


“Herein lies the tragedy of the age . 
Men know so little of each other.” 






ARE skeptical, if indulgent, when we hear the village booster 
proclaim his town the most wonderful place in the world, 
clinching his argument with the emphatic assertion, “I ought 
to know; I’ve lived here all my life.” Yet, how many of us 
outgrow a similar provincial attitude in regard to the country 
of our birth? Otherwise, how can we account for the existing situation in 
the great family of nations wherein each individual acts characteristically 
as a spoiled and selfish child? Social studies teachers must assume a part 
of the responsibility for this widespread international myopia since, as 
Professor Bessie Pierce’ and others have shown, much of our history teach- 
ing has made for a narrow, ignorant, intolerant, insolent, and chauvinistic 
nationalism. Travel does not make our rustic love his village less, but it 
does contribute greatly to his understanding and appreciation of its place 
in the larger environment. Similarly, a broader acquaintance with other 
countries is not detrimental to one’s love of country. It is, rather, indis- 
pensable to true patriotism, for no country can be understood and appre- 
ciated apart from its interrelations with the other nations in the world 
community. 

The westward course of empire is a familiar theme in history. Its cul- 
minating phase, in which the Far East becomes the Near West, is at hand. 
Realization of the fact that the Era of the Pacific is to be the era of the 
near future is rapidly growing. The stage is set for one of the major acts 
in the pageant of civilization. The peoples on and within the rim of the 
vast Pacific are now playing the roles that will determine the future out- 
comes of the great drama. Must the denouement reveal tragedy, or is it 
possible for the story to have a happy ending? Let us briefly analyze the 
situation. The nations of the Pacific represent more differences and con- 
trasts than any previous group of peoples. There are tremendous differ- 
ences of race, of language, of customs and traditions, of philosophy and 
religion, differences of moral and social values, differences in standards of 
living, in density of population, in form of economic and political organ- 
ization, in climate, topography and economic product. These differences 
may be utilized for good; they may contribute to the enrichment of each 
people, for such wealth of ideas and materials is the very foundation of 
the rich cultural life that we seek for all. On the other hand, this diversity 
of outlook and manner of life may also lead to the intensification of 
prejudices, to misunderstanding, to unreconciled conflicts of interest, and 
to war—with its destruction of all that civilization cherishes. The human 
race hates war and longs for universal peace; thus far it has not suc- 





1B. L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1930. 
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ceeded in banishing the one and insuring the other. There is absolutely 
no hope that the Pacific Era will be in fact “pacific” unless we can marshall 
the forces making for peace more effectively than has ever been done. Not 
only the harvest of present strife, but the seeds of future conflict as well, 
abound on the shores of the Pacific. Only concerted, positive action can 
prevent their germination. Enduring peace must rest upon mutual under- 
standing. Lack of understanding has always bred misunderstanding, sus- 
picion, and hate. Mr. W. B. Du Bois has well stated this universal need : 


“Herein lies the tragedy of the age: 
Not that men are poor; 
All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are evil; 
Who is good? 
Not that men are ignorant? 
What is truth? 
Nay, but this :— 
That men know so little of each other.” 


In more homely phrases we might say, “Let’s get acquainted with our 
neighbors. We might like them.” And there is no doubt that we would 
profit in countless ways by knowing them. 

No one can seriously contend that we have in our country an adequate 
understanding of other nations. Studies such as those of Lasker? and New- 
man* have indicated an utter inadequacy both of understanding and of 
attitude regarding other races and nationalities in our young people. Espe- 
cially are we deficient in our understanding of the Orient, Latin America 
and the other peoples of the Pacific. Professor Terry* gave evidence a 
few years ago that high school seniors did not understand the simplest 
facts concerning the relations of the United States and Japan. One of 
the most serious indictments ever made of the work of the schools is that 
in their enthusiasm for teaching pupils about the past they have failed to 
give them an understanding of the present. It is true that courses in social 
studies have looked to the past much more than to the present and the 
future. 

Current Trends Are Encouraging 


A number of tendencies are discernible which give promise of broader 
enlightenment for the next generation of citizens. Pupils in the elementary 
schools through their intensive studies of life in China, life in Japan, the 
Philippines, and many similar units, are gaining insights, sympathies and 
appreciations of other peoples that could not result from former bookish 
teachings which presented in encyclopedic fashion a smattering about every 
country in the world. The extensive use of the Rugg books is contribut- 
ing to a new outlook on world affairs in the junior high school grades. An 
encouraging movement in the senior high schools of the Pacific Coast is 
the recent introduction of courses on Pacific Relations or History of the 





2Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children. Henry Holt, 1919. 

8G. B. Newman, A Study of International Attitudes of High School Students. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

4P,. W. Terry, “Is the High School Developing a Citizenship Intelligently Informed 
of Japanese-American Relations?” School and Society, 18: 475-480, October 20, 1923. 
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Pacific Countries. The purpose of the present article is to present perti- 
nent facts relating to these courses. 


Courses in Pacific Relations® 


So far as the writer has been able to discover, the earliest high school 
courses dealing with the Pacific were those in Seattle, introduced some 
eight years ago. These courses reflected the influence of Professor Ed- 
mond S. Meany of .the University of Washington, whose course, The 
Pacific Rim, inspired some of his students to offer a corresponding course 
on the secondary level. Professor Meany has given this course continu- 
ously since 1901. He makes the following statement: 


“It has been an elective course from the beginning and has always been 
selected by relatively large numbers, probably because those living in the vicinity 
of the institution are interested in the life and commerce of the Pacific countries. 
In recent years the available bibliography has been greatly augmented by the 
activities of the Institute of Pacific Relations, notably by their magazine, Pacific 
Affairs. 


The paper of Mr. Young, which follows, refers to Professor Meany’s 
influence, while Mr. Hawkins gives credit to Professors Treat and Ichi- 
hashi of Stanford for his interest in the subject. Mr. George C. Lorbeer 
of Lowell High School developed the first course in San Francisco. Start- 
ing with a Pacific Relations Club in 1925, his course was first given in 
1928. A course of this nature is now being offefed in at least a score of 
California high schools, while more than this number of additional schools 
are planning or contemplating its introduction in the near future. The 
course is usually a twelfth-year course, with some juniors admitted. 

Because of the rapidly growing interest in the subject and because of 
the limited amount of available materials for use of teachers and pupils, 
it has seemed advisable to compile a tentative syllabus or outline for the 
use of interested teachers. With the aid of a small grant from the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Dr. Reginald Bell of 
Stanford University, Mr. Donald Nugent of Menlo Junior College, and 
the writer have prepared such an outline. A limited number of copies are 
available for free distribution upon application to any member of the com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a revision may be made after a considerable num- 
ber of teachers have used and criticized the present edition. The units in 
this syllabus are as follows: (1) economic introduction to the countries of 
the Pacific, (2) China, (3) Japan, (4) Oceania, (5) present Pacific prob- 
lems, including: (a) migration in the Pacific area, (b) Manchuria. The 
course in Lowell High School, San Francisco, is organized quite differently. 
A brief introduction on primitive peoples and early civilizations of the 
Pacific area is followed by a unit on problems of the San Francisco Bay 
region. The succeeding units are in order: geography of the Pacific, 
philosophy and religions, governments, problems concerning all Pacific 
countries, important industries, and finally, fifty problems of the Pacific. 
Other courses follow still different organizations. 





_ 5The writer is indebted to each of the teachers mentioned in the article for willing 
assistance in contributing the evidence herein presented. 
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Teachers’ Attitudes Toward the Course 

It is to be expected that teachers who have had the interest and initia- 
tive to pioneer in the development of these courses would exhibit con- 
siderable enthusiasm for the work. Such is indeed the case. Mrs. Margaret 
S. Woodruff, who has given the course in Tamalpais High School, Sausa- 
lito, each semester since the fall of 1930, writes: 

I not only feel its importance to the student but I, myself, am keenly interested 
in the subject and enjoy every minute I spend on its preparation. I hope to see 
the time when every high school in California will adopt such a course. California 
children need an accurate and unbiased account of the oriental countries. Re- 
garding the pupils, she states: They appear to be quite interested, for they ask 
many questions, bring in much miscellaneous material to place on file for the use 
of future classes, and nearly all have thanked me personally for opening up to 
them the history of the Orient and Latin America. 

Mr. Ferdinand Custer of Castlemont High School, Oakland, expressed 
the conviction that the subject is especially vital. His students revealed 
marked enthusiasm and interest in spite of a limited supply of available 
reading materials. 

The best indication of the attitude of Mr. Lorbeer, of Lowell High 
School, San Francisco, is the fact that he has twice taken groups of stu- 
dents on a summer trip to the Orient. In 1929, accompanied by a parent 
and another teacher, he took seventeen boys and girls through Japan. Six 
students and a parent went in 1931. The Pacific Relations Club at Lowell 
High School is a strong center of interest. Meetings are held weekly, at 
which time consuls, travelers and representatives of commercial and diplo- 
matic interests abroad, who so frequently pass through the city, address 
the members. A semi-annual dinner meeting is held in one of the local 
oriental restaurants. The club acted as hosts to the football team from the 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, in 1930 and showed the members of the 
team the points of interest in the Bay Region. So strong is the enthusiasm 
for the club that students who have graduated often come back for the 
weekly meetings as well as for the banquets. 


Pupils’ Reactions to the Course 

The writer attempted to obtain student appraisal of the course by pre- 
senting a few direct questions to several classes. The first question was, 
“Why did you choose this course?” The replies most frequently given 
were: “It was recommended by students who had taken it.” “I am inter- 
ested in the problems of the Pacific because I live on the Pacific Coast.” 
“I have long been interested in the life and customs of the Pacific peoples.” 
“Although of oriental ancestry, I was wholly ignorant of the Orient.” “The 
course promised something new and different.” “It fits into my plans for 
a vocation.” “I wanted to know more of the background for the present 
trouble in Manchuria.” 

The second question asked for an evaluation of the course. The 
majority of replies expressed appreciation that the course deals with the 
present rather than the past. If the pupils concerned are typical of high 
school seniors, the conclusion is inevitable that young people are eager for 
a much more adequate interpretation of the world they live in than they 
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are receiving from their courses in history. Such statements as the fol- 
lowing are typical: “I enjoyed it more than any other history course be- 
cause it is so up-to-date and living.” “It holds our interest where other 
courses do not.” “It is more practical, vital, and alive.” “It helps one 
take part in discussions about current affairs.” A few longer quotations 
follow : 

The study of “Pacific History” has been of particular value to me in several 
ways: (1) in giving me some knowledge of the countries which will undoubtedly 
take a prominent place in future world affairs; (2) in creating for me an 
interest in current events which are taking place in the Orient and Latin Amer- 
ican countries; and (3) in providing an additional interesting topic for conversa- 
tion. Altogether, “Pacific History” has done me a world of good in that world 
affairs mean much more to me, and it has increased my desire for traveling. 

I think that a course in Pacific Relations should be greatly encouraged in the 
high schools for several reasons. To begin with, it broadens a student’s mind by 
helping him recognize the importance of our Eastern friends in world affairs. It 
gives him facts so that he can form a comparison between Eastern and Western 
habits and conditions and it does a host of important things in developing a 
growing mind. Since taking this course, I have read more than a dozen books 
about conditions in the Orient and I have decided to take up my life’s work there. 

I really believe that I learned more in the six months’ course of “Pacific 
History” than in all my other history courses combined. I am sorry that it was 
such a short course and I advise all students of history not to miss a chance to 
take this course. It gives valuable knowledge and it is something different. 

This course has given me an entirely new slant on the Orient and the Pacific 
region, a new outlook in relation to this vast area, its place on Earth, and its 
peoples’ place among the other races and peoples of the Earth. From a misty, 
legendary, half-formed vision, my knowledge of the oldest lands on Earth has 
come to be an increasing vista of real, strange and engrossing facts. 


A third question asked pupils to estimate whether the course had in- 
fluenced their attitudes or feelings towards the peoples studied. A small 
minority reported negatively. One student reported, “It has not changed 
my opinion, for previously I had none. It has formed one for me.” The 
majority felt that their attitudes had been definitely changed, “through 
better understanding,” “through a better realization of the conditions and 
problems they face.” Several expressed “a more tolerant attitude,” and 
“more sympathy with the peoples of the Pacific.” A very frequent reply 
was, “I now see and sympathize with- both sides in the present difficulty 
in Manchuria; previously I saw only one side.” Only two students ex- 
pressed strongly antagonistic attitudes toward any country. One boy said, 
“This course does not prejudice you against one country or another. It 
makes you feel that they are all striving toward the same goals.” An- 
other said, “You try to make other people beside yourself see the right 
about other countries.” “I have dropped nearly all of my prejudices” was 
one frank confession. A particularly discerning student was less certain, 
“Having lived only in America, my ideals and background are based upon 
American standards. Hence it is difficult to say that my attitude has 
changed, for the ties of blood and race are almost impossible to overcome. 
However, I can sympathize with their conditions and the life they live.” 


Given an opportunity to express a preference for study of the political, 
the economic, or the social and cultural aspects of the different countries, 
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the majority chose the social and cultural. The economic phase ranked 
second in choice, and the political, third. As to relative interest in the 
Orient and Latin America, the choice was two to one in favor of the 
Orient. The students were unanimous that the course should be con- 
tinued in the high school curriculum, and they voted three to one that it 
should be made a required subject. 


Although objective measures of interest have not as yet been developed, 
there are various means of estimating pupil’s interests. One of the most 
significant measures of interest is the spontaneous act of the student when 
all compulsion and restraint are removed. Miss Donna May Lewis, teacher 
of the Pacific Relations course in Oakland Technical High School, reports 
the following evidence of strong and enduring interests : 


A pupil of a semester before, who was in China in September, 1931, when 
the Manchurian affair broke, bought daily papers in different cities for one month, 
bound them and sent them home to the Pacific Relations class, because, he said, 
“I just knew you'd be investigating this, for it looks as though it might become a 
big question.” 

A pupil of a year ago called last Friday for the first time to bring me an 
unusual magazine with an article on Manchuria, saying, “I thought you might not 
be reading this magazine and I found the article worth while so I brought it over.” 

Two students are majoring in college in foreign trade because of the awaken- 
ing they received in class as to the importance of this field. 

A pupil returned last week to ask, “What are the new books on the Orient 
I should be reading? I want to keep up even if I am out of school.” 

Our librarian reports a great demand both for fiction and solid reading re- 
lating to the Orient by members of the class after they finish the course, as well 
as while taking it. 

The class has prepared an exhibit each month of curios or newspapers and 
books on the country being studied. This has connected the home and school. 
Some oriental students have brought treasures of art and so felt their prestige 
rise in the eyes of their classmates. 


The writer has a profound faith in education; education of the kind 
that liberates the intelligence of boys and girls, men and women. Educa- 
tion that broadens the outlook, deepens the insight, and humanizes the 
sympathies of people. He has an equally profound distrust of propaganda 
as a substitute for education, and in consequence would avoid any appear- 
ance of issuing propaganda in the present instance. It does not seem to 
be propagandizing, however, to call to the attention of the teachers of Cali- 
fornia the importance of acquainting their pupils with their neighbors to 
the west and the north and the south. The forces of conservatism and 
tradition are so strong that only aggressive action will prevent the work of 
the school from lagging far behind its responsibilities and opportunities. 
Maeterlink has well said, ““At every crossway on the road that leads to the 
future, each progressive spirit is opposed by a thousand men appointed to 
guard the past.” 

May we, then, conclude by summarizing the outstanding values of the 
course in Pacific Relations. Widespread and sympathetic understanding 
among the peoples of the Pacific will go far to lessen the danger of war 
and to insure universal and permanent peace. This is generally recognized 
as the most crucial of all the problems confronting mankind. 
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Mutual understanding among the Pacific nations will contribute to the 
enrichment of each through interchange of ideas, cultural achievements, 
and economic products. 

Understanding of the manner of life, the history, the problems and 
achievements of the varied national and racial groups constituting the 
Pacific family will give to each student a background and a perspective 
that adds not only to his stature as a person, but to his general effective- 
ness and especially to his happiness. Dr. David Starr Jordan spoke wisely 
when he said, “The more we know of our universe the broader our range 
of happiness and faith.” This creation of rich and many-sided personali- 
ties, Dr. Charles A. Beard has recently called the supreme purpose in civic 
education. 


PAN-PACIFIC HISTORY AT STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WESLEY G. YOUNG 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Stockton High School 






HE writer's interest in a course dealing with the Pacific goes back to his 
work at the University of Washington with Professor Edmond S. 
ms) Meany, particularly to a graduate seminar in “Pacific Rim.” The im- 
portance of Hawaii as the “cross-roads of the Pacific,” not only in trade, 
but as a laboratory for the study of race relations and a center for the 
work of the Pan-Pacific Union, was noted. When the opportunity to 
reorganize the history curriculum at Stockton High School presented itself, a new 
elective course called Pan-Pacific History was included, starting in the fall of 1927. 


Our course at Stockton has gone through six years’ experience, but we still find 
ourselves sifting materials and attempting to make it more inviting to our high school 
population as we find it today. We are organized at Stockton as a four year senior 
high school. Consequently the grade placement of some of our history courses and 
materials might not fit the situation in places where the junior high school exists. 


All students taking the academic course here take a year course in World 
History in the ninth year with the exception of the “Z” sections. The students in the 
“Z” sections are given work in Vocational and Community Civics. The course in 
World History is complete in itself, but it is a rapid survey with time limitations. 
Consequently, we offer a semester course in Pan-Pacific History and a semester course 
in Current European History. These courses might be called World History III and 
World History IV and they are elected primarily by sophomores who are interested 
and whose programs permit. 

In the Pan-Pacific History Course we take the Pacific countries as our theme. 
It is emphasized that the Pacific community of nations is going to be in the spotlight 
of history in the century ahead. We point to the sad example of the Atlantic com- 
munity of nations and continually raise the question: “Cannot the Pacific Era, which 
is ahead, avoid many of these mistakes?” The point is stressed that modern com- 
munication is making us near neighbors to Pacific countries formerly far distant and 
that satisfactory relations are dependent upon an informed student opinion in America. 

The course proved of interest to the students from the start. Sixty-five students 
were enrolled in two classes in the fall of 1927. The number of students taking the 
course grew gradually. In the fall of 1928, three classes were enrolled, in the fall of 
1930, five classes, and the highest enrollment occurred in the first semester of 1932 
when seven classes were required. 


In the first unit of the course we take up the history and problems of Latin 


America, with special emphasis on Mexico, Central America, the importance of the 
Panama Canal, the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, and the west coast of South America. 
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Next we spend a little time pointing out how little is known in the United States 
about Canada, our neighbor to the north. The future greatness of Alaska in the 
Pacific community is also brought in at this point. 

Following this we cross the Pacific, stopping at Hawaii. Some attention is paid 
to the interesting racial experiment which is transpiring there. The attempt is made 
to use the Hawaiian situation to mellow the racial prejudice which is so pronounced 
in some of our students. The Philippine question is discussed and some time given 
to Australia and New Zealand. The influence of India on the Orient is noted. A brief 
glimpse of the ancient history of China is taken and the emphasis is given to the 
problems of China since 1840. A rapid survey of early Japan is followed by a more 
complete account of Japan since 1853. Relationships, undeveloped resources, and 
future greatness are stressed in an attempt to bring home to the student the importance 
of these countries in the coming century, and the need for understanding and inter- 
national social engineering, if great crashes are to be avoided. 

In 1930 Mr. William Kerr joined the writer in developing this course. During 
the fall of 1932 his full time was devoted to teaching Pan-Pacific History and to 
writing a syllabus based on our experience with the course. The experimental edition 
of this syllabus is now being used in our classes with a view to its revision next fall. 

In the foreword Mr. Kerr states four major aims for the student: 


1. To introduce high school students to these nations which, with the United 
States, form a great family of Pacific nations, having many of the same 
problems to solve. 

2. To remind the high school student of the great contributions that the Pacific 
nations have made to the civilization of the world, and to suggest to them that 
the Pacific area may become in time the center of world civilization. 

3. To point out the great need of mutual aid in commerce and trade. 

4. To create and maintain a feeling of co-operation and understanding with these, 
our Pacific neighbors, through a more intimate acquaintance with them. 

Following an overview of the course, the following ten units are listed and 

developed in Mr. Kerr’s syllabus: 
I. Latin America and the Pacific. 
II. Renewing an acquaintance with Canada, our nearest neighbor to the north. 
III. Observing how Alaska may become the center of a great state. 
IV. Stepping across to Hawaii, the “Crossroads of the Pacific.” 
V. Trying the case of Philippine Independence. 
VI. Interesting ourselves in a far corner of the Pacific in Australia and New 
Zealand. 
VII. Watching millions in India march toward self-government. 
VIII. Turning our attention to the changing civilization of the Chinese. 
IX. Witnessing Japan’s struggle for democracy. 
X. Becoming aware of the “race between education and catastrophe” on the 
Pacific. 


Our procedure is informal rather than formal. Much use is made of magazine 
articles dealing with the countries studied. Motion pictures of Pacific countries are 
shown frequently in the classroom. Those supplied by the University of California 
Extension Division dealing with the Orient have been found particularly worth while. 

We also have an occasional radio talk in Pan-Pacific History when one happens 
to be broadcast. For instance, one day a group of our students heard Mr. Chester 
Rowell regarding the Manchurian question, and upon another occasion they heard the 
radio address of Dr. Tully Knoles concerning the Asiatic situation with special refer- 
ence to Japan and to India. 

In building the course, selected chapters from the following books and magazines 
furnished the core for the units. (The books are available in sets of thirty to seventy) : 

Webster, H., History of the Far East; Webster, H., History of Latin America; 
Magruder, F. A., National Governments and International Relations; Rugg, H.., 
Changing Civilizations in a Modern World; Rugg, H., Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures; Allen, N., Asia (Revised) ; Allen, N., South America; Cooper, 
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C. S., Latin America—Men and Markets; Pan-American Union Bulletins; Asia 
magazine; National Geographic Magazine; Current History magazine. 

Many of the references of a more advanced nature are available in our library, 
but these are used chiefly for “A” or special assignments. 

As an extra curricular activity, closely allied with the course, we have had during 
the last six years a Pan-Pacific Club. This club has had a membership of from forty 
to one hundred members at various times during its existence. Programs appropriate 
to its purpose are given twice a month. Talks before the club have been given by 
faculty members who have travelled or have lived in the Orient and in Mexico, by 
exchange students from the University of Hawaii and the College of Pacific, and 
by others qualified to speak in this field. The Pan-Pacific Club has also maintained 
cordial relations with the Filipino Club, the Japanese Club, and the Chinese Club of 
the school and usually each year a program is given by each of these groups for the 
Pan-Pacific Club. These programs are at times of unusual interest, including music 
and dances typical of the country concerned. Occasionally the participants appear in 
native costumes. 

The student reaction to the above set-up is indicated somewhat by the growth 
of enrollment in the course. The vocational angle of the work is brought to light 
by an occasional student becoming interested in the future possibilities of foreign 
trade and shipping on the Pacific or in the consular service. Some of these students 
have entered university with an aim of preparing themselves in such a field. The 
possibility of greater numbers of people travelling to these countries helps also to 
motivate the course. Preparation for intelligent travelling seems to be accepted by 
the students with interest and approval as a reason for some of the work necessary in 
the subject. 

As has been stated, the course has as its major aim the creation of intelligent 
and sympathetic attitudes in the international field, and the writer feels quite guiltless 
of any charge of overenthusiasm when he states that, judging from student response, 
the course attains its aims to an unusual degree. 


PACIFIC HISTORY IN ANTIOCH HIGH SCHOOL 


WAYNE L. HAWKINS 
Antioch Senior High School, Antioch, California 


Da HE course in Pacific Coast History and International Relations in 
Antioch Senior High School was organized in 1928. It had been in 
Ne My mind to organize such a course ever since my work at Stanford Uni- 
versity was completed. While at Stanford my association with Pro- 
Dp Ah e fessor Payson J. Treat and Professor Ichihashi made me appreciative 
of the great importance of the problems of the Orient, particularly to 

the people of California. 

From the beginning we have limited the enrollment of the class to juniors and 
seniors who have shown an aptitude for social studies. For the time being we felt 
that the purpose was to train prospective leaders in the field, and that the purpose 
might be defeated at the beginning if even the average student were permitted to 
undertake the work. The work started with only ten pupils enrolled. 

The course was from the start and still is a supervised study course with directed 
study and discussions once a week. In our first year the local school library was 
enlarged by approximately 100 volumes. Now we have over 300 volumes dealing with 
Pacific coast history and international relations. 

The results were apparent before the first year was over. One of the boys in the 
class received a letter from a friend in Southern California telling about The World 
League and the International Clubs associated with it. He proposed our joining The 
World League because, as he stated in his letter, it would help us to better under- 
stand the peoples we were studying. We joined with ten charter members of the 
club, all of them students in the Pacific Coast History Class: It was then that I was 
sure our venture was a success. 

The club soon became the most active extra curricular activity in the school, 
taking part in every assembly program, and in many other ways showing that the 
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members wished to give to other students some of the things in which they had 
become engrossed and which were being overlooked by so many. 

Toward the end of the first semester the club held its first initiation, and some 
25 students became new members. The charter members evolved a ritual which was 
Oriental in temper. The initiate, in the course of the ceremony, was asked to do many 
things that have been in the life of Orientals for centuries, from the “Kow-Tow” 
before the Emperor to drinking “Pea-Soup-Tea” for refreshment. Since that first 
rite, all other initiations have had something to do with the culture of other peoples 
until the last initiation, when some 35 students were taken before: first the “God of 
War”; then the “God of Hatred”; then the “Goddess of Greed”; and finally before 
the Goddess of “International Understanding,” and then formally took the oath which 
pledged them to devote at least a part of their lives to the problem of world peace. 

These students have not only taken the pledge, but afterward have taken an active 
part in the work of the club. Meetings are held every two weeks, and the club is 
divided into discussion groups with student leaders. During the current year such 
problems as “Are Racial Characteristics Due to Environment or Heredity’; “The 
Peoples to Whom We Owe Our Culture”; “Why Oriental Exclusion” have been 
discussed. Through the sympathetic understanding of our superintendent, Mr. Roger 
S. Phelps, a 40 minute period of school time is assigned every two weeks for these 
discussions, so that, what formerly was extra curricular has become curricular. 

Each year, six weeks are given to the study of international relations of the 
United States, the last part of which involves a study of the League of Nations and 
its work. Last year the class took the examination given by the League of Nations 
Association and two of the students, Miss Dorothy Burroughs and Miss Aline 
Johnson, won first prize and second prize respectively for California. These prizes 
were offered by Chester H. Rowell for the two best papers from California high 
school students. Both students say that it was the interest gained from work in our 
International Club that gave them the enthusiasm necessary to write such papers. 
They suggested that the benefits of the club membership be extended without limit, 
and at present the club membership is 75. (Average daily attendance of school, 233.) 

For the past two years we have taken an active part in the Junior International 
Institute at the International House, Berkeley. Enough money was raised by the 
club the first year, through the operation of the High School Cafeteria, to pay the 
expenses of 41 delegates. The last year an International Carnival was held, and 
enough money realized to defray the expenses of 53 members. The institutes held 
were well worth while in a constructive sense, and I know that many of the students 
have come back to Antioch with broader viewpoints. 

At present The World League is planning to sponsor an exchange visit of stu- 
dents with Canada. If plans of Mrs. Alice C. Wilson, director of the league, mate- 
rialize, Mrs. Hawkins and I will conduct a group of 25 girls and 25 boys from the 
states of California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona on a trip to Canada. 
The itinerary includes the boat trip from San Francisco to Seattle; thence the party 
will go to Victoria and Vancouver; from Vancouver the students will go to Calgary 
where they will be entertained in the homes of Canadian students for two weeks, at 
the same time enjoying a varied program of entertainment sponsored by the Cana- 
dian students. Next year we would return the courtesy by entertaining a group of 
Canadian students who would make a trip to California. 

Briefly, our conclusions are: 

1. The course in Pacific Coast History and the International Relations Club have 
increased student interest in social studies, and have demonstrated concrete reasons for 
studying history that has never before been apparent. 

2. This work has given the students who take it a consciousness of racial 
prejudice and, therefore, the possibility of averting its evil influences. 

3. High school students can be taught to realize the real importance of a rational 
understanding of the international relations of the United States in the past, and how 
they should move in the future. 

4. The teaching of the social studies in the past, and even today, lacks a proper 
consideration for the Orient. 
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PRIVATE SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1850-1891 

MINTIL 1862 there were only two public high schools organized 
in the whole State of California: the San Francisco High 
School and the Sacramento High School, both founded in 
1856; and as late as 1870 only eight public high schools had 
been established. During the period from 1850 to 1891 a large 
number of denominational and private academies and “colleges” were 
established in various parts of the State. The institutions were established 
in large part either directly by religious denominations or by ministers or 
devoted laymen closely connected with such denominations. The import- 
ance of the work of these schools in carrying the advantages of secondary 
education to the smaller communities of the State, and in paving the way 
for the general acceptance and development of the public high school after 
1891, cannot be overemphasized. 

The private secondary schools of this period did not confine themselves 
entirely to secondary instruction. All of them had lower or primary de- 
partments which gave the fundamentals of a common school education. 
The name “college” which many of the institutions of this period in Cali- 
fornia assumed, was often very much of a misnomer, for the name was 
used interchangeably with the terms academy, high school or seminary, 
and only a few of the institutions using the name “collegé” were really 
entitled to it. Many of these so-called “colleges” had the bulk of their 
pupils in the lower or elementary departments, with somewhat fewer in 
the academic or preparatory department, and with only a sprinkling of 
students in the collegiate department. For example, the College of Cali- 
fornia as late as 1865 had only 30 collegiate students, while there were 
150 students in its affiliated preparatory school, the College School. When 
Dr. William Alexander was called to the presidency of the City College in 
San Francisco in 1871 he was dismayed to find, instead of the regular 


1 First Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1864-65, pp. 396-401. 
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college student body he expected, a group of 40 young boys ranging from 
little fellows learning their A, B, C’s to boys in the high school grades. 
Three years’ time was required to prepare the first class for college work.” 

In this article attention will be given first to those denominations which, 
either as a group or through individuals, were most active in the organiza- 
tion of secondary schools, and secondly to the institutions which were 
privately established without any particular denominational bias, for these 
schools also influenced the secondary education movement, particularly in 
the latter part of the period under consideration. 


Private Secondary Education Fostered by Denominational 
Influences 

In the settlement of California, in addition to those who came to this 
new El Dorado inspired by the love of gain or by that innate love of adven- 
ture which always attracts the young and vigorous men of a nation to its 
frontier, there was also another group of settlers who were attracted to this 
land because of a missionary urge to serve their fellowmen. As the Ameri- 
can frontier had been steadily pushed westward, one of the dominant forces 
in the social life of the people had been the aggressive missionary spirit 
of certain religious sects. Spurred into action by the Methodist circuit 
rider of the Mid-Western frontier, other Protestant sects, as well as the 
Roman Catholic Church, had been revived by a wave of missionary fervor 
in the quarter-century preceding the American settlement of California, 
and had aggressively set forth to increase the numbers and extend the 
boundaries of their denominations.* 

All of these denominations brought with them the idea of the establish- 
ment of colleges or academies for the primary purpose of training for the 
ministry and the secondary purpose of training for Christian citizenship. 
In the settlement of the earlier western frontier (the Mid-West), accord- 
ing to Mode, the Protestant denominations had found the small college 
and academy a most potent force in the cultural development of that 
region.* Because of this, the injunction to establish academies and sem- 
inaries of learning became a prominent part of the instructions given to 
missionaries sent to the new state by all of the denominations. 


a. MetHopist EpiscopaL (NorTH) 


One of the first denominations to enter the California field as a religious 
and educational missionary force was the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North). This church had in the preceding quarter-century entered upon 
a period of educational expansion and had become a strong exponent of 
higher education. One of the first academies to be started in California 
was by a member of this denomination, the San José Academy by Rev- 
erend Edward Bannister in 1850 or 1851. This school was later taken 
over by the California Conference and became the germ of the institution 
now known as the College of Pacific.® 





2Edward A. Wicher, The Presbyterian Church in California, 1849-1927 (New York 
1927) pp. 250-251. 8Peter G. Mode, The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, (New 
York, 1923), passim. 4Ibid., pp. 65-72. 5C. V. Anthony, Fifty Years of Methodism, a History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Within the Bounds of the California Annual Conference 
from 1847-97, (San Francisco, 1901), p. 79. 
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Besides the academy established by Bannister at San José in 1850, 
there were two other such institutions opened about the same time by 
Methodist ministers. One of these, the Sacramento Academy, was founded 
by Reverend James Rogers, and was adopted by the Methodist Conference 
meeting of 1851.6 A building intended for the double purpose of school 
and church was erected in Santa Cruz and dedicated in December 1850 
by Reverend William Taylor. This academy was first taught by H. W. 
Loveland, then by C. K. Ercombrock, and then by two or three others, 
until finally with the establishment of the first public school in Santa Cruz 
in 1853 it was discontinued.’ 

Another academy founded in the early 1850’s was the Oak Grove In- 
stitute at Alameda. This school was not directly connected with the de- 
nomination but was considered to be under its patronage. It was founded 
chiefly due to the efforts of David Deal, and for a time Reverend Bannister, 
the founder of the San José Academy, was connected with it. In 1859 
the school was abandoned because of financial difficulties.® 

Another school which was the private property of the owner but was 
commended to the patronage of the church because the owner was a min- 
ister and a member of the Conference, was the Stockton Female Institute, 


which was established and operated for many years by Reverend Henry 
W. Hunt.® 


Other academies established by Methodists which had a more or less 
precarious existence were: the Stockton Academy, established in 1851 ;*° 
the Livingstone Institute of Petaluma, the principal of which in 1862 was 
Reverend J. W. Brier ;* and the Marysville Eclectic Institute, opened in 
August, 1853.1? 

An effort was also made to found an academy at Eureka at some time 
prior to 1872, but this did not materialize. 

Possibly the largest and most important of the academies established 
by members of this church was the school first established as Napa Col- 
legiate Institute and later known as Napa College. This school was first 
established as a private undertaking in 1860 and a building had been 
erected through the sale of scholarships. In 1862 this school came under 
the control of Reverend W. S. Turner, and although considered to be 
under the patronage of the Conference and included under the list of 
annual appointments of that body, it was at this time solely the private 
property of Reverend Turner. In 1867 Turner sold the school and shortly 
after it suspended operations. In 1870 the property was purchased by a 
group of citizens and offered to the Conference. For fifteen years after 
its adoption it was conducted successfully as a preparatory school, but 
finally in spite of an earlier agreement not to enter the collegiate field as a 
rival of the University of the Pacific, it was re-incorporated in 1885 as 
Napa College and given authority to confer degrees. In 1894 the Con- 
ference consolidated the school with the University of the Pacific, con- 





6Op. cit. TOp. cit. 8Op. cit., p. 86. 90>. cit., pp. 86-87. 1°Tinkham, History of Stockton, 
p. 282. 11 The Pacific, May 22, 1862. 12 Anthony, op. cit., p. 87, and Delay, History of Yuba 
and Sutter Counties, p. 173. 18 The Pacific, Aug. 22, 1872. 
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ducting it as a branch of the university. In 1895 it was forced to close its 
doors because of lack of funds." 


b. Baptist 


Reverend F. E. Prevaux was sent out in 1851 by this denomination to 
devote all of his time to educational interests. He founded the first academy 
or higher school to be established in San Francisco. This school, known 
as the San Francisco Academy, was opened in 1851. At first there were 
but two students enrolled, but by 1854 the number had increased to sixty. 
In this year the name of the school was changed to the English and Classi- 
cal High School, and a new building was erected. This was the first sub- 
stantial structure built in San Francisco expressly for educational pur- 
poses. The school was divided into both male and female departments, 
and like many other such institutions conducted a boarding department. 
It was hoped by its founder that this school would ultimately grow into 
a university, but plans for this failed to materialize." 

The only other Baptist educational undertaking of any consequence was 
the Petaluma College School, which was founded in 1866 by Professor 
Mark Bailey as a denominational enterprise. After three years’ operation 
Bailey assumed financial responsibility for the school but with the under- 
standing that the denomination would continue to give their codperation. 
In 1871 the denomination secured the grounds and buildings of the Pacific 
Methodist College at Vacaville, and the school was reopened at that town 
under the name of California College. This school was later moved to 
Oakland and after many years of useful service discontinued its academic 
department in 1912.%* 

c. CONGREGATIONAL AND NEw SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN 


These two denominations, which were quite active in secondary and 
higher education from 1850 to 1860, for many years worked in close har- 
mony, their annual conventions often being held at the same time and 
place, and often being combined for the final sessions of such conventions. 

Reverend Tyler Thatcher, a Presbyterian minister who came to Cali- 
fornia primarily to promote the cause of education, opened a school in 
Marysville which was commended to the joint meeting of the Congrega- 
tional and New School Presbyterian Churches in October, 1852.17 

Reverend Charles M. Blake, a New School Presbyterian and later a 
Congregational minister, opened the Benicia Collegiate School for Boys 
in 1853.%* Blake made an effort through the New School Presbytery to 
secure an endowment for his school, but failed, and in 1854 the school was 
given up.’® 

The Contra Costa Academy opened for instruction in Oakland in 1853, 
and this school merits particular consideration because it was the germ 
of a non-denominational college movement which resulted later in the Col- 
lege of California. The latter school in turn became the nucleus of a 





“hr wea’ oP cit., Pp. 87-88, also The Pacific, Aug. 2, 1860. 15 Annals of San Francisco, 
685; O. C. Wheeler, arly Baptist History (San Francisco, 1889), p. 26; The Pacific, 


Sept. 5, 1851, and Oct. 25, 1860. 16The Pacific, Oct. 17, 1861; June 14 and Aug. 2, 1866; 
January 28, 1869 ; and Feb. 2, 1871. Berkeley Baptist Divinity School Catalogue for 1932- 
33. 17The Pacific, Nov. 14, 1851, and Oct. 29, 1851. 18 Wood, Alley, & Co., History of Solano 
County, (San Francisco, 1879), p. 166. 19 The Pacific, 1854, passim, 
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publicly-controlled state university. Consideration will be given to this 
development in a later article. 


The New School Presbyterian Synod of Alta California appointed a 
committee of five at its meeting in October, 1861, to take measures to 
establish a female college in Oakland. The moving spirit in its establish- 
ment was Reverend E. B. Walsworth, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland, who served as its first president. The school, under 
the name of Pacific Female College, opened in June, 1863, under the im- 
mediate guidance of Reverend and Mrs. S. Harmon, principals. This 
school, like many others of the same period, encountered serious financial 
difficulties, which necessitated its reorganization and re-incorporation in 
1867. The property was finally sold in June\ 1871, to the trustees of the 
newly organized Pacific Theological Seminary, a Congregational institu- 
tion.2° Reverend Harmon and wife, after leaving the Pacific Female Col- 
lege, went to Santa Barbara, where in 1869 they opened a co-educational 
academy.”* 

Reverend J. McLaughlin, in addition to his labors as Presbyterian min- 
ister at Red Bluff, also acted as principal of the Red Bluff Academy in 
1863.2? 

The Congregational denomination was particularly zealous in its sup- 
port of education in California’s early history. Members of this sect 
joined hands with the New School Presbyterians in backing such schools 
as the Benicia Seminary and the Contra Costa Academy, which ultimately 
developed into two great colleges: Mills College and the University of 
California. They also codperated in founding the Pacific, a semi-religious 
newspaper which in early days was an influential advocate of all forms 
of education. At the annual meetings of the General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches in California resolutions were adopted from time 
to time publicly praising and strongly recommending all forms of educa- 
tion, both public and private, calculated to improve California society. 
These resolutions particularly commended to the people the cause of sec- 
ondary education, and urged the people to establish both public high 
schools and private academies, depending upon the particular need of each 
community.”* 


In addition to the general backing of secondary education given. by this 
denomination, four academies were established by Congregational clergy- 
men in the period from 1858-1871 which deserve mention. The first of 
these was the Folsom Institute, which was opened in 1858 under the prin- 
cipalship of Reverend S. V. Blakeslee, one of the early projectors of the 
College of California idea. This school, which was designed to afford 
secondary education for the children of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys as well as those of the central mountain regions, flourished under 
Blakeslee’s supervision for three years.’* 





20The Pacific, Oct. 13, 1861, and June 15, 1871; M. W. Wood, History of Alameda 
County (Oakland, 1883), p. 639; Second Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1866-67, p. 233. 
Fourth Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1870-71, p. 209. 21 The Pacific, April 15, 1869. 
22 Jbid., Oct. 15, 1863. 28The Pacific, 1851-75, passim; Minutes of the General Association 
of California, reprinted in the Pacific, Oct. 9, 1862, and Oct. 15, 1864. 24The Pacific, 1858- 
61, passim, 
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Another famous secondary school established by a minister affiliated 
with the Congregational faith was the Chico Academy, founded by Rev- 
erend J. M. Woodman about the year 1863. Woodman erected a school 
building in 1866 or 1867 which was adapted for both school and church 
use, and in this building for a number of years he and his wife labored 
devotedly to provide the advantages of weed education for the upper 
Sacramento Valley.* 

Professor E. S. Lippitt, who served for a time as supply pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Petaluma, organized a semi-public high school 
in that town in 1864 in connection with his work as principal of the public 
common school. After a time he gave up this work and opened a “classi- 
cal and scientific institute” in October, 1867. The building erected by him 
for this academy was later used to house the Petaluma High School.” 

The school first known as Golden Gate Academy represented an inter- 
esting project of the Congregational denomination in secondary education. 
The Pacific Theological Seminary?’ had been organized for the purpose 
of providing a trained ministry for the church on this coast. In order to 
give their candidates the proper cultural and educational background it 
was decided to open an academy in connection with the seminary. In the 
spring of 1871 the trustees of the seminary purchased the buildings and 
grounds of the defunct Pacific Female College, and on August 24 of the 
same year the academy was opened under D. P. Sackett as principal. After 
a time it became separated from the Theological Seminary and was carried 
on for many years under the name of Hopkins Academy.** 


d. Otp ScHOOL PRESBYTERIAN 


From 1860 to 1870 this denomination was active in founding academies 
and colleges in the State. Their chief educational project was City College, 
which was established in San Francisco in 1859. This school was the 
result of a movement among the Old School Presbyterians for a denom- 
inational college, as opposed to the movement for a non-denominational 
institution sponsored chiefly by the New School Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists. City College was first organized as a grammar school 
with the hope that it would become the nucleus of a college or university. 
Doctor W. A. Scott, an influential minister of this denomination in the 
period prior to the Civil War, was chiefly responsible for its foundation, 
while Doctor George Burrowes, formerly a professor of Lafayette College, 
was its first principal.” 

For a time this school prospered and it even attempted to do full col- 
legiate work, two Bachelor of Arts degrees having been granted in the 
spring of 1868. From this time on, however, the school rapidly declined 
until by the time Reverend William Alexander assumed control of the in- 
stitution there were only forty young boys in attendance, none of whom 





25 Op. cit., Aug. 16, 1866; March 12, 1869; and March 18, 1869; H. Wells and W. L. 
Chambers, History of "Butte County (San Francisco, 1882), p. 290. 26 Sonoma County 
Journal, Jan. 15, 1864; Petaluma Journal and Argus, 1864-68, passim. 27 This school has 
since developed into the Pacific School of Religion. 28 The Pacific, ay 15, 1871; Aug. 10, 
1871; Aug. 24, 1871; and Oct. 5, 1872. 29Jbid., Oct. 13, 1859; Nov. 8, 1860. James M. 


Woods, Recollections ‘of Pioneer Work in California, p. 210. Wicher, Presbyterian Church 
in California, pp. 250-51. 
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were in collegiate courses, and the school was some thirty thousand dollars 
in debt.*° Competition with the excellent common schools developed by 
San Francisco tended to cut down the attendance in the lower grades,** 
and the opening of the State University across the Bay drew off many of 
the more advanced scholars.*® To make matters still more difficult 
for the school, another institution, University Mound College, was opened 
about this time under the auspices of the denomination in what is now South 
San Francisco. This tended to cut down still further the patronage of City 
College.** 

In the year 1872, under Doctor Alexander’s presidency, a real effort 
was made to expand City College into a university, a medical college with 
thirty students having been added, and a business college having been an- 
nexed in that year. With Alexander’s resignation in 1874 the school con- 
tinued to decline, and was later sold and conducted solely as a private 
enterprise.** 

The University Mound Institution or College was established in the 
late 1860’s. Doctor Burrowes, early head of City College, acted for a time 
as principal of the new enterprise. Like many other schools of this period, 
it was handicapped by poor financial administration which finally brought 
about its failure.*® 

Another Presbyterian school which had some success was the Alexander 
Academy of Healdsburg. In 1868 Cyrus Alexander, a wealthy resident 
of Alexander Valley, near Healdsburg, purchased the building and grounds 
of the defunct Sotoyome Institute and donated them to the Presbytery of 
Benicia to be used for a Presbyterian academy.** 

Two other academies opened by ministers and laymen of this sect should 
also be mentioned : the academy opened by Reverend P. V. Veeder at Napa 
in 1862, which was called Napa College ;** and the Pajaro Institute opened 
about 1867 by Professor William Van Doren in Watsonville.** 

e. CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 

This sect, although not strong numerically, attempted to found in Cali- 
fornia no less than three academies between 1857 and 1867. These schools 
were: Cumberland College (also known as Sonoma College and Sonoma 
College School), founded at Sonoma in December, 1857, under the special 
management of T. A. Talleyrand ;*° Union Academy, founded in San 
Ramon, Contra Costa County, by the Contra Costa County Education 
Association around the year 1859 ;*° and San Joaquin College, established 
by the denomination near Stockton around 1867.*' These schools were all 
small and inadequately endowed, and when “times became hard” or some 


disaster, as fire, destroyed their properties they were unable to survive and 
were forced to close.*” 





80 Wicher, op. cit., pp. 250-51. 31 Mayor T. H. Selby, who was President of the College 
Board of Trustees at the time of Alexander’s installation as President of the College, depre- 
cated the competition of the College with the common school system. 827The Occident, 
Jan. 14, 1871. 88 Wicher, op. cit., pp. 250-51; The Occident, June 15, 1871. 34The Occident, 
July 18, 1872; Wicher, op. cit., pp. 250-51; City College Catalogue for 1881-82. 85 Wicher 
op. cit., p. 252. 86The Pacific, July 23, 1868; Woods, Pioneer Recollections, p. 215. 87 The 
Pacific, April 17, 1862, and July 3, 1862. 88The Occident, March 2, 1871. 29The Pacific, 
Dec. 10, 1857. 40 Wicher, op. cit., p. 253; Fred W. Hulaniski, The History of Contra Costa 
County, California (Berkeley, 1917), P: 100; Pacific Expositor, Dec., 1860. 41 The Pacific, 
Jan. 21, 1869. 42 Wicher, op. cit., p. 253. 
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f. Mernopist Episcopat (SouTH) 


This religious group at an early date became active in educational work 
in California. At the first State Conference, which was organized April 18, 
1852, plans were laid for establishing a college and four academies or high 
schools, and boards of trustees were appointed for the projected institu- 
tions. It was planned for the four academies to be located in Sacramento, 
San José, San Francisco, and Stockton. At the time of the Conference, 
institutions at Sacramento and San José were already in operation, which 
were adopted by the denomination. The San José school was known as 
the Bascom Institute and was conducted for a number of years by Mrs. 
Ruth C. Hammond, but due to financial mismanagement the school failed 
and the project was lost to the church. The school at Sacramento was be- 
gun by Reverend W. R. Gober, who had been placed in charge of the 
Sacramento church in 1851. This school, known as the Asbury Institute, 
did not last very long, and so far as could be learned the two other schools 
projected for San Francisco and Stockton never materialized.* 


At the Conference meeting in September, 1859, the Southern Method- 
ists adopted plans for their most ambitious and successful educational ven- 
ture in California. This Conference planned for the inauguration of the 
Pacific Methodist College for the education of boys, and the development 
of Bascom Institute for the education of girls. The subsequent failure of 
the latter school and the growth of the former caused the denomination to 
abandon the idea of separate institutions and to center all their efforts upon 
the development of the Pacific Methodist College as a co-educational 
school.** This school was first located at Cacheville, Yolo County, in 1859, 
but was moved to Vacaville in 1861. It had a precarious existence until 
1862, when Reverend W. T. Luckey, at the time president of Central Col- 
lege in Missouri, was called to head the institution. Under this man, who 
was later to win educational fame as a public school leader, the school 
rapidly grew in numbers and importance.“ 

Pacific Methodist College had the misfortune to incur the enmity of 
those who were strongly partisan during the Civil War because of the fact 
that its supporters were mainly from the South and to a certain extent 
Southern sympathizers. Shortly after the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, an incendiary set fire to the college building and it burned to the 
ground. The next morning, President Luckey and the college teachers, 
not the least bit daunted by this misfortune, pulled the college bell out of 
the ruins and rung it for the assembling of classes. Partitions were hastily 
torn out of the building used for a dormitory, and schoolrooms thereby 
improvised to the end that not a single recitation was omitted.“ 

In 1871 the college was moved to Santa Rosa, in which town it flour- 
ished for a number of years, serving as the chief institution for secondary 
education in that region until the public high school had become well 
established.* 





43J. C. Simmons, History of Southern Methodism on the Pacific Coast (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1886), pp. 56-58. 44/bid., pp. 160, 260, and 292. 45Jbid., pp. 164-65; The Pacific, Jan. 
15, 1859; First Biennial State Sup'ts. Report for 1864-65, p. 412. 46Simmons, op. cit., p. 323. 
47 Ibid., p. 324. 
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Another school which was taken under the patronage of the Conference 
was the Visalia Seminary. This had been established by B. W. Taylor at 
Visalia and at the Conference meeting of October, 1861, was offered to the 
denomination. After a few years, however, the school passed from the 
control of the Conference to private hands.** 


Another school, information upon which is vague but which seems to 
have been a charge of this denomination in the early 1870’s, was the Gilroy 
High School.** William A. Finley, the first graduate of the Pacific 
Methodist College, after serving for a time as the head of the denomina- 
tion’s educational enterprise in Oregon (Corvallis College), was trans- 
ferred to the California field and placed in charge of the Gilroy High 
School. He remained in charge of this school for two years until this 
enterprise of the Conference was abandoned in 1874.°° 


g. EPISCOPAL 


Secondary schools were opened in northern California at an early date 
by missionaries of this church, who opened schools as adjuncts to their 
parochial work. One of the first of these schools was Saint Mary’s Hall, 
later known as Saint Mary’s Female Institute, which was opened at So- 
noma on the estate of General Mariano G. Vallejo, prominent Spanish- 
Californian, by Reverend J. L. Ver Mehr, in 1853. In January, 1857, the 
school was moved by Ver Mehr to San Francisco, where for a time it 
prospered until it was laid low in October, 1860, by that arch-foe of early 
educational projects, fire.™ 

The school work first begun at Trinity Chapel by Reverend Flavel 
Mines finally developed into the Trinity Grammar School for Boys in 
March, 1854, and two years later was organized as the San Francisco Col- 
lege. The first principal was John Chittenden, a graduate of Cambridge 
University. 

Reverend J. Avery Shepherd, who arrived in San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary, 1855, started a young ladies’ seminary which proved popular for a 
time, 102 students having enrolled in the year 1856."* 

Four other schools were opened in the period between 1860 and 1891 
by Episcopal ministers in connection with their pastoral work. Reverend 
H. Goodwin acted as principal of the Napa Collegiate Institute in 1860 ;* 
Saint Matthew’s School for Boys was established at San Mateo by Rev- 
erend Alfred Brewer in 1865 ;°° Reverend Burton conducted an academy 
at Los Angeles around 1870;* and Irving Institute for Girls was estab- 
lished by Reverend E. B. Church in 1882.°" 

Perhaps the most ambitious and interesting educational enterprise car- 
ried out by the Episcopalians in California was the Missionary College of 
Saint Augustine. Reverend Doctor J. L. Breck, who had been for many 
years a successful pioneer missionary of the Episcopal Church in Wisconsin 

_ 8 Op. cit., pp. 284-285. 49 This is not to be confused with the public Gilroy High School 
which developed out of the Gilroy public school in the late 1870's. 50/bid., p. 322. 51 Ver 
Mehr, Checkered Life in the Old and New World, passim. 52Colville, Directory of San 
Francisco, 1856; Langley, Directory of San Francisco, 1859. 53D. O. Kelly, History of the 
Diocese of California, 1849-1914 (San Francisco, 1916), p. 33; Colville, op. cit.; Langley, 


rarer gy 2 of San Francisco, 1858, p. 38. 54 The Pacific, Aug. 2, 1860. 55Jbid., 1865, passim. 
56 Jbid., May 5, 1870. 57 Kelly, op. cit., p. 121. 
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and Minnesota, feeling that his work in those states was finished, decided 
to go to California to found a training school and college for the church. 
He quietly gathered funds for the project, which was to include a divinity 
school and college, as well as professors and students for both, and even 
missionaries to assist in pushing out into the new field as heralds of the 
Cross. His project was “organized” as an Associate Mission of the de- 
nomination on October 9, 1867, and a few days later the party boarded a 
steamer and sailed for California. By January the property of Reverend 
Flatt’s school for boys (which had been originally founded by Reverend 
C. M. Blake), had been purchased for the project, and on January 20 the 
Missionary College of Saint Augustine was opened. This so-called college 
consisted at first of a grammar school for boys which enrolled fifteen boys 
and a divinity school of five students who had been brought from the 
East, and a college department which at first seems to have been one in 
name only, as no students were reported at the first opening of the institu- 
tion. The theological and college departments did not last long, as they 
were suspended in 1870. By this time, too, the missionary feature of the 
project had become extinct. The grammar school, however, under the 
management of Reverend William Tucker, continued a successful career 
for many years, being finally closed in 1889.°* 

Doctor Breck, after the control of Saint Augustine’s had passed from 
his hands, remained in Benicia as the rector of that Episcopal parish. 
Ever zealous in the interest of education, he began soon after to carry out 
a long-cherished purpose of starting a young ladies’ seminary. He started 
his school with day pupils in the modest cottage he had erected as a resi- 
dence for himself. By earnest and persistent appeals to friends in the 
East he managed to secure through donations several thousand dollars, 
with which he erected a very substantial building only a few blocks from 
the site of Saint Augustine’s. This school, which was known as Saint 
Mary’s of the Pacific, flourished until the 1880’s, when because of debt it 
failed, being finally closed in May, 1885.°° 


h. DutcH REFORMED 


One of the earliest secondary schools established for girls in California 
was the Young Ladies’ Seminary opened by Reverend P. S. Williamson 
and wife in San Francisco September 20, 1852. Reverend Williamson first 
came out to California as a preacher, but shortly after his arrival gave 
this up for school work. This school met with considerable success for a 
time, particularly in the period from 1856 to 1861.°° 


i. DiIscIPLEs OF CHRIST 
In the period from 1860-1890, four “colleges” were initiated and con- 
ducted under the control of this denomination in the interior towns of the 
State, where its followers were numerous. The most famous and long- 
lived of the group was the Hesperian College, which had been begun as 





58 Kelly, op. cit., pp. 56-58. 5®/bid., pp. 58 and 261. ®Pacific Expositor, January, 
1862, p. 258. 
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early as 1860 in Woodland. In that year a public meeting was held to dis- 
cuss the matter, ten acres of land donated for a college site, a joint stock 
company formed, and $5,000 subscribed for a building. In March, 1861, 
the school was opened with O. L. Mathews as principal and Miss Mary A. 
Duncan as assistant. Shortly afterward in the same year it was incorpor- 
ated. Two-thirds of the board of trustees were required to be members 
of this denomination. A. M. Elston served as principal or president for 
the longest period of time, from 1877 to 1895, or eighteen years. In 1897, 
the board of trustees seeing that the school could no longer compete with 
the public high school on the one hand and the State University on the 
other, discontinued the school and donated the buildings and grounds to the 
City of Woodland to be used for a public high school.** 


A very interesting colony-community-college project was begun by this 
denomination in the 1870’s. Andrew Pierce, a man of considerable wealth, 
died in 1871 and willed a large estate to the denomination in Colusa County. 
The land was sold to settlers with families, and a town was laid out on a 
ten-acre plot of ground. In the center of the town a school was erected, 
which was called Pierce Christian College, in honor of its benefactor. The 
name of the town, College City, still persists. Reverend W. J. Carpenter 
was selected by the board of trustees to superintend the erection of a col- 
lege building, the development of the new colony, the founding of a church 
and the organization of the school. The college opened September 14, 
1874, with J. Durham and his wife as the first principals. J. C. Keith be- 
came principal in 1877 and remained in this position until 1891. A few 
years later this property was transferred to the public authorities and used 
by them for housing the public union high school which was organized in 
that town.® 

This denomination also fostered the establishment of California Chris- 
tian College at Santa Rosa in 1872. Reverend Alexander Johnson was 
chiefly responsible for its foundation. This school did not prosper, how- 
ever, because of continued local dissension, financial embarrassment and 
local competition from other schools located in the same town, and so was 
forced to suspend operation. The property was sold to the Roman Cath- 
olics and used by them for a school.** 

The last educational venture of this denomination was the reviving of 
Washington College at Washington Corners (now known as Irvington), 
in Alameda County. This school had been run as a private undertaking 
for several years during the 1870’s, but had been forced to suspend opera- 
tions. An arrangement was made for a board of trustees representing the 
denomination to take charge and re-open the school, but the property was 
never transferred absolutely, the title remaining in the hands of the former 
owners. The school was re-opened in 1883 and was continued for some 
eleven or twelve years, when upon the retirement of President Keith, then 
at the head of the school, the connection with the denomination was broken 
and the school was changed into a non-sectarian girls’ school.** 





61E, B. Ware, History of the Disciples of Christ in California (Healdsburg, 1916), 
pp. 161-163 and Fourth Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1870-71, pp. 207-08. 62Jbid., pp. 
164-167. 88 Op, cit., pp. 167-70. &4Jbid., pp. 218-19. 
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j. Roman CaTHOLIC 


During the period under consideration here the Roman Catholic Church 
was not neglectful of secondary and higher education. However, it should 
be remembered that the Catholic secondary school system in California has 
existed from its beginning until now as a parallel system to the public 
high school system, rather than as a forerunner of it as was true of the 
group of academies and “colleges” developed by the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The influence of this denomination upon the development of Cali- 
fornia’s public high school system has therefore been very slight, other 
than in helping to supply secondary education before the development of 
public institutions for this purpose. 

The principal Catholic boys’ schools established in California prior to 
1870 offering both secondary and higher education were Santa Clara Col- 
lege, St. Ignatius College and St. Mary’s College in northern California, 
and St. Vincent’s College in the southern part of the State. All of these 
schools have subsequently developed into institutions for higher education, 
although during the period under discussion the three latter schools were 
chiefly secondary schools rather than collegiate. A sketch of the develop- 
ment of Santa Clara College will be given in a later installment. 


St. Ignatius Academy was opened on October 15, 1855, by Father An- 
thony Maraschi and two other Jesuits. They had come to San Francisco 
in response to Archbishop Alemanny’s invitation, and securing his approval 
had built a church and school just outside the city. Very few students 
enrolled at first and in the month of February following the school was 
temporarily discontinued. In May of the same year instruction was again 
resumed and the increase in attendance became steady. On April 30, 1859, 
the school was chartered under the name of St. Ignatius College. At this 
time it consisted of three departments, preparatory, classical and commer- 
cial. In 1862 a new college and residence was erected at a cost of $102,- 
000. This brought about a large increase in enrollment, 457 students having 
enrolled that year as compared to 144 in 1861. The first collegiate degrees 
were not awarded until June 30, 1863. It was not until 1865 that the 
school began to emerge as a real collegiate institution, as the elementary 
classes were suppressed in that year and a purely classical course intro- 
duced. This school has in late years developed into the University of San 
Francisco.** 

St. Mary’s College had its beginnings in a boys’ school started in 1863 
by Archbishop Alemanny in an endeavor to provide for the education of 
the Catholic boys of San Francisco in Catholic schools. (This was several 
years after the discontinuance of the Catholic “Ward Schools” described 
in the previous installment.) At first the school was taught by diocesan 
priests, assisted by laymen. Handicapped by lack of sufficient income and 
an inadequate teaching staff, the college did not make the progress expected 
of it by its founders. However, the teaching order of Christian Brothers 
was invited to take charge of the school and this invitation was accepted 





65 Joseph W. Riordan, The First Half-century of St. Ignatius Church and College (San 
Francisco, 1905), p. 143. 
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in 1868. From this date St. Mary’s College grew and developed steadily. 
It was in later years moved to Oakland, and quite recently has been moved 
to a new site in Moraga Valley, Contra Costa County.® 

St. Vincent’s College was organized by the priests of the congregation 
of the Mission in Los Angeles on March 17, 1867. It was incorporated in 
1869. In the year 1871 its faculty numbered four and fifty students were 
enrolled. This institution has since developed into Loyola University.* 

Perhaps the earliest boys’ school to be established by Catholics in Cali- 
fornia was the Santa Ynez College. The writer was unable to locate the 
exact foundation date of this school, but it is stated that in 1843 Pascal 
Doran, a Franciscan friar, became the head of the college. The school was 
housed in the Santa Ynez Mission. Its early object seems to have been to 
educate and train teachers who should aid in the work of civilizing the 
Indians. During the 1880’s the faculty of this school consisted of two 
Franciscan friars, and between fifty and sixty boys were enrolled.* 

Other Catholic boys’ schools established in California prior to 1891 
were: St. Joseph’s College, established at Rohnerville (near Eureka), in 
1871 ;** the Sacramento Institute, which in 1890 had 390 pupils ;"° and the 
Christian Brothers College, also of Sacramento, which was established 
in 1876." 

The Catholics also founded a number of girls’ schools during this period 
which offered secondary and to a limited extent collegiate instruction. The 
first one established by them, and in fact the first girls’ school founded in 
the State, was St. Catherine’s Academy. This school was organized by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic and first located at Monterey about the year 1850. 
Feeling that Benicia offered a better location at that time, the school was 
shortly afterward moved to that town. After many years of useful service 
the academy was moved to San Rafael in 1869, and its name changed to 
the College of San Rafael.” 

The leading Catholic girls’ school of the early period was the College 
of Notre Dame. It was established by the Sisters of Notre Dame at San 
José in 1851 and was incorporated in 1854. This school was said to have 
been well patronized by Protestants as well as by Catholics, and its equip- 
ment was very good for the time. In 1871 the value of the college and 
grounds was estimated at $150,000 and included a large and well-selected 
library as well as complete apparatus for the study of natural philosophy 
and chemistry.”* 





66 William Gleeson, History of the Catholic Church in California (San Francisco, 1872), 
pp. 274-276. 67Fourth Biennial State Sup’ts. Report, p. 213, and Fifth Biennial State 
Sup’ts. Report, pp. 361-62. ®8This college was located a few miles from Santa Barbara. 
Thompson and West, History of Santa Barbara County (Oakland, 1883), p. 326. ®®Owen 
C. Coy, The Humboldt Bay Region, 1850-1875 (Los Angeles, 1929), p. 299. 79 Davis, History 
of Sacramento County, p. 170. 71 William L. Willis, History of Sacramento County (Los 
Angeles, 1913), p. 295. This school may have been the same as the Sacramento Institute, 
with the name changed, or it may have been the successor to the Institute, as it is doubtful 
that there would have been two competing schools from the same denomination in the same 
city. 72 Catalogue of St. Catherine’s Academy for 1864; Catalogue of College of San Rafael 
for 1894; Second Annual State Sup’ts. Report for 1852, p. 11; and Wood, Alley & Co., 
History of Solano County (San Francisco, 1879), p. 165. 78 Frederic Hall, The History of 
San Jose and Surroundings (San Francisco, 1871), pp. 247, 259, 260-261; also Alley, Bowen 
& Co., History of Santa Clara County (San Francisco, 1881), pp. 487-493. 
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In addition to these two pioneer schools the following female convents 
and academies were opened by various sisterhoods: Presentation Convent 
School at San Francisco in 1854 ;* St. Joseph’s Academy at Sacramento in 
1857 ;"5> School of the Holy Cross at Santa Cruz in 1862 ;* Academy of the 
Immaculate Heart at San Luis Obispo in 1876;"7 St. Agnes Academy at 
Stockton in 1871;78 Sacred Heart Convent at Oakland in 1868; St. 
Joseph’s Academy at Yreka in 1871;*° St. Vincent’s Institute at Santa 
Barbara at some time prior to 1800;*' and a girls’ seminary in Eureka 
(name unknown), in 1871.*? 


Non-denominational Private Secondary Schools from 1850-1891 

Although by far the greater number of private secondary schools estab- 
lished in California prior to 1891 were founded through the efforts of 
religious denominations or individuals closely connected with such denom- 
inations, a considerable number of secondary schools were also founded 
which were free from denominational bias. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion these schools have been divided into two groups; ¢. e., (1) those 
schools which were founded prior to 1869, and (2) those schools which 
were founded from 1869-1891. 


a. ScHOOLS FoUNDED Prior To 1869 


Female Schools. The first and most important group of the schools 
which were founded prior to 1869 from the standpoint of permanent in- 
fluence were the non-denominational female schools. In this period the 
theory of separate schools for the sexes was very popular, even in the 
public common schools, for many of them were divided into male and 
female departments, and it was not until the early 1870’s that co-educa- 
tional schools began to be numerous. 

The Benicia Female Seminary was easily the outstanding girls’ school 
in California in the period from 1850-1869. It was founded at Benicia dur- 
ing the latter part of that city’s boom period in 1852. Miss Mary Atkins, 
who had formerly been principal of the female department of a high 
school in Cincinnati, assumed the principalship of the school in September, 
1854, and under her leadership it became very popular and very well patron- 
ized. The school, although non-denominational and the private property 
of the owner, was considered to be under the especial patronage of the 
Protestant denominations during the 1850’s, being particularly recom- 
mended to the members of the Congregational and New School Presby- 
terian churches at their annual meetings during the early 1850’s. In 1865 
Miss Atkins sold the school to Reverend and Mrs. C. T. Mills, who carried 
it on until 1871. When Reverend Mills and wife were persuaded to open 
a female seminary in Oakland they sold the school to Reverend Charles 
H. Pope, pastor of the Congregational Church of Benicia. Three years 
later the school came under the management of Miss Mary Snell. Finally 





74Second Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1866-67, p. 234. 75 Davis, op. cit., p. 170; 
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in August, 1878, the one responsible for its greatest success, Mary Atkins 
Lynch (Miss Atkins of old), again took charge of the school. Her usual 
vigor and enthusiasm, tempered by a wider experience and a riper judg- 
ment, brought success from the start. After four years of arduous work, 
she died, but her work was carried on for a time by Professor Paul Pioda, 
who had taught in the seminary in its early days. This school had by 1884 
graduated more than 110 students and had given educational advantages 
to many hundreds of young women from all parts of the State.** 


There were a number of other girls’ schools established in the State 
in this period which did good work. The more famous of these were the 
Sacramento Female Seminary, established in 1863 by Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Perry ;** the Oakland Female Seminary, established by Mrs. G. M. 
Blake in November, 1858, and conducted by her for a number of years 
with success ;*° and the San Mateo Female Institute, opened by Miss L. A. 
Buckmaster in May, 1864.** In addition there were the following which 
should be mentioned: Miss Hudson’s Seminary, conducted for a time at 
Sonoma in 1854;87 Mrs. Bucknam’s Seminary, founded at San José in 
1858 ;** the Poston Seminary, opened by Miss E. C. Poston at Marysville 
in 1857 and conducted by her for some years there ;** the Stockton Female 
Seminary, conducted by Dr. Cyrus Collins and his wife during 1859-60;%° 
the San Francisco Female Seminary, conducted during the 1860’s by Miss 
M. Butler ;** and the Napa Seminary, which was founded by the Misses 
McDonald at Napa about 1864 or 1865 and conducted by them for many 
years.** 


Co-educational Schools. Besides the female schools above mentioned 
there were a number of independent co-educational schools and academies 
established in this period which should be mentioned. In most cases these 
schools were short-lived projects, but they at least kept the cause of sec- 
ondary education alive in the smaller towns of the State for a time. 

As early as 1851 a Mr. and Mrs. Way were reported to have opened a 
boarding and day school, under the name of the Union Academy, on the 
Rancho de Los Guilicos, near the town of Sonoma.** 


The Ulatus Academy was opened in a frame building near Vacaville 
in 1855. A little later Professor Anderson, the principal, built a good 
two-story brick building at a cost of over $6,000 to house the school. 
Shortly afterward, however, financial difficulties were encountered and 
the school was closed. In 1861 the building was occupied by the Pacific 
Methodist College when that school was located in Vacaville.®* 


Other schools founded in the late 1850’s were: an academy conducted 
by a Mr. Richardson at Petaluma around the year 1857 ;*° the Russian 
River Institute, opened in 1858, which seems to have been succeeded by 


83 The Pacific, Sept. 3, 1852; Jan. 26, 1855; Sept. 8, 1859; June 18, 1863; May 10, 1870; 
Oct. 19, 1871; Nov. 9, 1871; Oct. 24, 1872. Catalogues of Benicia Young Ladies Seminary 
for 1872-73; 1881-82; and 1883-84. 84 The Pacific, June 14, 1866 and Feb. 19, 1874. 85 First 
Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1864-65, p. 402; The Pacific, Jan. 12, 1865. 8¢ The Pacific, 
May 12, 1864; and Jan. 21, 1864. 87Jbid., Dec. 8, 1854. 88Jbid., June 2, 1859. 89 Delay, 
History of Yuba County, pp. 173-175. 9° The Pacific, Aug. 4, 1859; Aug. 2, 1860. 91 Jbid., 
June 9, 1864. 92/bid., March 22, 1866; Nov. 13, 1873. 93 Op. cit., Sept. 19, 1851. 94Op. cit., 
Nov. 3, 1859; Wood, Alley & Co., History of Solano County, pp. 319-20. 5 The Pacific, 
April 19, 1857. 
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the Santa Rosa Institute in 1859 or 1860, both institutions having been 
conducted by a Mr. E. A. Scott ;* and the Napa Collegiate Institute, estab- 
lished in 1860 with A. B. Hamm as principal.*" Upon the failure of the 
Santa Rosa Institute, its building was used for the purpose of housing the 
public school of that town.** The Napa school was sold to W. S. Turner 
by Mr. Hamm in 1861 and in turn was sold to a man named Smith seven 
years later. Smith ran the school for a year and then it was purchased 
by a group of Napa citizens, who turned it over to the California Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North), and under the con- 
trol of this denomination the school finally developed into Napa College.” 


In the early mining towns a number of schools were conducted in the 
late 1850’s and early 1860’s which should be included here, although from 
the evidence obtained few of them aspired to the name of academies or 
colleges, even though advanced subjects were taught in them. In Penn 
Valley, Nevada County, a Mr. H. L. Hatch, seeing the need for a school, 
employed a teacher on his own initiative to instruct his own children and 
such others as might care to attend. His school proved popular for a time 
and maintained a boarding department for pupils attending from a dis- 
tance. Such advanced subjects as mathematics, logic, philosophy and 
French were offered.’ This was around the latter part of 1858 or the early 
part of 1859. At about the same time another such school was established 
at Forbestown, Butte County, by J. B. McChesney, who later became 
prominent in the development of public secondary education in the State ;? 
Columbia boasted an academy giving instruction from the primary subjects 
to the advanced ;?°* and a boarding school had been opened by a Reverend 
S. F. McCullough and his wife in a beautiful little valley about two miles 
from Chinese Camp.’®* In the town of Placerville was opened, in the year 
1861, an academy which was said to have been one of the best in the whole 
mining country. After operating for seven years it was closed, to reopen 
on October 2, 1871. In 1876 it had 114 students and maintained primary, 
preparatory and academic departments as well as a normal training class. 
E. B. Conklin and wife headed the school for a number of years. In 
August, 1881, the school was purchased by George P. Tyndall, who en- 
larged it and conducted it successfully for a time.** 


Two academies of this group which were established in the year 1863 
were: Yreka Academy, founded by T. N. Stone and continued for a num- 
ber of years by him, a Mr. Cole and C. F. Meyers ;* and the Sotoyome 
Institute, opened at Healdsburg by J. W. Anderson and E. S. Stockwell. 
The latter school took over buildings which had been erected by Colonel 
Rod Matheson for the purpose of establishing an agricultural school in 
Healdsburg. Upon the failure of the Sotoyome Institute, the buildings 
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were given to the Alexander Collegiate Institute, which was established 
by the Presbytery of Benicia in 1868.1 

By far the most important school of this group from the standpoint of 
size and influence was the San José Institute and Commercial College, 
which was established in 1862 by Freeman Gates as principal and D. D. 
Owen in charge of the commercial department. This school was main- 
tained as a boarding school with full academic and commercial depart- 
ments, and in 1864 claimed 200 students, including those in the lower com- 
mon school subjects. In 1868 Gates sold the school to Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Houghton, but after a couple of years’ absence again headed 
it until his death in 1872.1°" 


b. ScHoots Founpep, 1869-1891 

Very few new denominational secondary schools were organized from 
1869-1891. The majority of the academies established in this period were 
those which were organized by codperative community effort, such as the 
Santa Barbara College, whose catalogue stated that the institution “must 
be kept entirely free from sectarian bias in justice to its patrons, stock- 
holders and directors, who were members of every sect and denomina- 
tion.”*°° This school was the outgrowth of a private school opened by 
Reverend and Mrs. S. Harmon at Santa Barbara in the latter part of 
1868 or the early part of 1869. Shortly after their work had been started 
a joint stock company was formed in the community to procure a site and 
erect a building for a secondary school. An independent board of trustees 
was selected, several thousands of dollars secured by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and a large two-story brick building containing classrooms as well as 
living quarters for fifty boarding students was constructed. Harmon and 
his wife were retained as the principals. According to its catalogue, the 
school owed its origin to the feeling in the community that a necessity 
existed for an educational institution which would carry its pupils further 
than was then considered to be the province of the public schools. The 
leading citizens of the community were selected to serve on its board of 
directors, and in every way it was considered to be a real community enter- 
prise. In spite of its promising beginning, however, the college was finally 
suspended in 1878 for lack of support.’ 

There were a number of other secondary schools during this period 
which owed their establishment to community action rather than denomina- 
tional interest, as was true of the majority of the academies founded in the 
earlier period of the State’s history. In most cases a joint stock company 
was organized in the community to take care of the financial affairs of the 
academy, such as providing for a building or guaranteeing the payment 
of salaries to teachers. The subscribers usually were paid in tuition used 
by their children or relatives. The Ukiah Academy building was erected 
in this manner in 1870, and when a few years later the school failed the 
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of Alexander Collegiate Institute. 107 Op. cit.; and The Pacific, Feb. 11, 1869; Feb. 2, 1871; 
Jan. 23, 1873, and Jan. 30, 1868. 198 Santa Barbara College Catalogue for 1872-73. 19®The 
Pacific, April 15, 1869; May 26, 1870; March 16, 1871, and May 28, 1874; Santa Barbara 
College Catalogue for 1873-74; Guinn, Historical and Biographical Record of Southern 
California, p. 170. 
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building was secured by the trustees of the public school to house the Ukiah 
public school.*?° 


Livermore College or Collegiate Institute was founded in 1870 by Dr. 
and Mrs. Kingsbury. A site was secured and a building erected through 
the aid of residents of the town and valley. In 1875 the school was pur- 
chased by J. D. Smith and conducted by him until as late as 1889.1" 


Washington College was established at Washington Corners (now Irv- 
ington), in Alameda County in 1872 by a group who erected a very large 
and commodious building for the time. Reverend and Mrs. Harmon, for- 
merly identified with the organization of the Pacific Female College and 
the Santa Barbara College, were selected as principals. In 1883 this school 
was forced to suspend, and shortly afterward it was re-opened by the 
Disciples of Christ as a denominational institution.’’” 

The Lakeport Academy was first started in 1884 as a private enterprise 
of the principal, John Overholser. There was an earlier institution estab- 
lished in Lakeport in 1876, known as Clear Lake College, but there does 
not seem to be any relationship between the two institutions. In 1890, in 
an endeavor to aid the Lakeport Academy, the leading citizens of the town 
formed a corporation and erected more commodious buildings for the 
school.*** 

The largest and most flourishing academy founded in this period was 
the Eureka Academy and Business College, organized by Neil S. Phelps in 
1886. This school served as high school, business college and normal school 
for northwestern California for a number of years. Soon after its open- 
ing it had doubled in enrollment, and friends of the school came to Phelp’s 
assistance and oranized a joint stock company to take care of its financial 
needs. Its normal department was particularly well patronized because of 
the long distance of Humboldt County from the State Normal School. The 
enrollment in 1889-90 was 214." 


At least three other schools during this period were developed through 
community cooperation. These academies, with their foundation dates, 
were: the Inyo Academy at Bishop in 1886,''® the Sierra Normal College 
at some undetermined date in the 1880’s at Auburn;!** and the Bellevue 
Academy at Redlands in 1886.12" 


In addition to these, there were quite a number of academies organized 
in the smaller towns of the State in the decade from 1880 to 1890. No 
evidence was secured to show whether these schools were “community- 
type” academies or not, but the strong presumption is that the growth of 
academies throughout the interior sections of the State during this period 
was due to the virtual “orphaning” of the public high school from the 





110Lyman L. Palmer, History of Mendocino County (San Francisco, 1880), p. 504. 
111 Wood, History of Alameda County, p. 472. Fourteenth Biennial State Sup’ ts. Report for 
1889-90, pp. 120-125. 112Washington College Catalogues for 1872-73; 1880-81; 1881-82; 
1885-86. The Pacific, Jan. 4, 1872; June 13, 1872; Jan. 29, 1874. 118 Palmer, History of 
Napa and Lake Counties, pp. 172- 75. Lakeport Academy Catalogue for 1890- 91. 114 Histor- 
ical and Business Directory of Humboldt County (Eureka, 1890), p. 187; Fourteenth Bi- 
ennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1889-90, pp. 120-125. 115/nyo Academy Catalogue for 1890- 
91; Fourteenth Biennial State Sup’ts. Report for 1889-90, pp. 120-125. 116W. B, Lardner 
and M. J. Brock, History of Placer and Nevada Counties (Los Angeles, 1924), pp. 157-58. 
117 Bellevue Academy Catalogue for 1889. 
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state school system by the provisions of the Constitution of 1879, thereby 
forcing the smaller communities to turn to academies for the advantages 
of secondary education. The following list of academies was made up from 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Sixteenth Biennial Reports of the State 
Superintendent, and is presented to show the diffusion of such schools 
throughout the State at the time:'"* 









































Date 

Name of School Established Enrollment 
ee ic. scies ceictsctininnteendiinncnitelainiiewencsiaalbbeiilaiild 1882 120* 
Crescent City Academy . .. 1885 23* 
I IN iinicictninaibicinitiansiiitticicinnntiniiatsionniatins “aug OO ue + 
ae I acdc ciidiictettrcrcnecrnsiteritstintinns 1889 30+ 
Ee a + 
Glenbrook Academy (near Grass Valley)... ce eae + 
Healdsburg College = eile wane = (tw am t 
FI irra ccc sicnticcicnrrrise 1888 47+ 
I Fe a iaittinttitiacrinieiinciinninnn: wai eal + 
CR TR itctiinnikeicnicintionioninne we ~ |. tama t 
Red Bluff College... i kot ~ 8 =a + 
San Bernardino Academy....................-secescecesceeceseseee 1883 63t 
San Joaquin Valley Polytechnic Institute 

CRI ics issih nae cicsiaiecaic taeda clncicensisonnini 1890 22t 
Southwest Institute (San Diego) ‘ 1887-90 sn... * 
FR FN itt itiniiianinniion thee = eaegl + 
I i nicnicidenetnniennssinnicimanniniiiaiaiiie’ sbiite Ht 
Vacaville Nortnad Collec acaicccccccccicccseseccccscscccccseresn, cece tits * 


The foregoing discussion will serve to prove that the academy had a 
very definite place in the evolution of the California public high school in 
that it served as a stop-gap until the public high school could be developed 
into full maturity. The next installment will consider the development 
of the public high school up to 1879. 





118The mark + indicates that this particular information was taken from the Thirteenth 
Biennial Report, pp. 158-62; ¢ indicates that it came from the Fourteenth Biennial Report, 
pp. 120-125; and * means that it came from the Sixteenth Biennial Report, p. 50. This list 
does not include the large number of select private schools existing during the decade from 
1880-90 in and around San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other large centers of population 
where public high schools had been organized and were in operation. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
AT SUMMER SESSIONS 


Six regional conferences under the 
auspices of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education will be held at the 
summer sessions of colleges and univer- 
sities this summer, as follows: 


College of the Pacific, July 14 and 15; 
George C. Jensen, Director. 


Claremont Colleges, June 29 and 30; 
Dean Aubrey A. Douglass, Director. 


University of Southern California, July 
10-14; Dean Lester B. Rogers, Director. 


University of California at Los An- 
geles, July 17 and 18; Arthur Gould, Di- 
rector. 

University of California, Berkeley, 
July 6 and 7; Wm. F. Ewing, Director. 

Stanford University, August 4 and 5; 
Arnold C. Argo, Director. 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND 
VICE-PRINCIPALS MEET AT 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


The California Association of Deans of 
Women and Vice-Principals will hold a 
biennial conference April 8, 9 and 10 at 
Scripps College, Claremont. Round table 
discussions are listed on the different 
group levels from junior high school to 
university. Formal addresses are an- 
nounced as follows: 


“Newer Trends in the work of the 
Dean”—Marion Brown, University High 
School, Oakland. 


“Economic Trends as They Affect the 
Social Life of Today’’—Chester H. 
Rowell. 


“The Meaning of God to the Average 
Man” — John Whittier Darr. (Chapel 
hour, April 9.) 

“Critical Review of the Report of Presi- 
dent Hoover's Committee on Social 
Trends,” — Horace Jeremiah Voorhis, 
Headmaster of Voorhis School for Boys, 
San Dimas. 


“The Carnegie Report on Education in 
California,’—Aubrey A. Douglass, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 


GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


At Stanford University there will be 
held, from July 5 to July 15, a series of 
conferences on guidance and personnel in 
high schools, junior colleges and higher 
institutions. The sessions are planned to 
meet the interests and needs of superin- 
tendents, principals, vice-principals, deans, 
counselors, and advisers. There will be 
general sessions and group sessions adapt- 
ed to particular interests and problems. 

The personnel of the conference as- 
sures a rich program, and is as follows: 


Members of Regular Summer-Quarter 
Staff of Stanford University: President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dean-elect Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Professor Reginald Bell, 
Dr. Karl Cowdery, Professor Percy E. 
Davidson, Professor Walter C. Eells, 
Acting Professor Harold C. Hand, Pro- 
fessor William M. Proctor, Professor Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Dean Mary Yost. 

Members of Staff of Conference not 
Members of Summer -Quarter Staff: 

Dr. Vierling Kersey, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, California; Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, Principal of Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, California; Mr. 
John Aseltine, Principal of Senior High 
School, San Diego, California; Dr. J. F. 
Bursch, Director of Guidance, City 
Schools, Sacramento, California; Dr. 
Ralph H. Bush, Dean of Junior College, 
Santa Monica, California; Dr. Norman 
Fenton, Director of Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, State of California; Miss Willa 
M. Marsh, Dean of Girls, Roosevelt High 
School, Fresno, California; Mr. E. G. 
McCann, Director of Personnel, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company; Mr. E. W. 
Montgomery, Superintendent, Phoenix 
Union High Schools and Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Mr. Karl Onthank, 
Director of Personnel, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon; Dr. Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, Chief of Division of Secondary 
Education of the State of California, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California; Mr. Harry E. Tyler, 
Director of Guidance, Junior College, 
Sacramento, California. 
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For information concerning credit, fees, 
accommodations and all matters pertain- 
ing to the conference, communicate with 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Director of 
the Conference. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


A conference for junior college prin- 
cipals, deans and teachers is announced 
for July 10-14, inclusive, at the Summer 
Session of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. There will be no fees. 
The conference will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Merton E. Hill, from whom 
information may be obtained. 





SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ 
CONFERENCE 


A conference for school executives 
will be held July 17-28, inclusive, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. The 
program will be built around the prob- 
lems of high school principals and city 
superintendents. A_ registration fee of 
$10.00 will be charged. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Dr. Frank 
W. Hart, under whose direction the con- 
ference will be held. 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
OF PRINCIPALS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Vierling Kersey has announced four 
regional conferences in lieu of the annual 
convention of secondary school principals. 
These conferences are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

San Jose—April 10-11-12 (3 days). 

Redding—May 5-6 (2 days). 

Willits—May 5-6 (2 days). 

Redlands—May 12-13 (2 days). 


The general theme for all the confer- 
ences will be “A New Secondary School 
for a New Social Order,” and the sub- 
topics listed under this theme are: 


For the section meetings: 


Economies in Secondary Education. 

New Procedures and Practices in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Public Relations in Terms of Immed- 
iate Needs. 


For general sessions: 


Adapting Secondary Education to the 
Needs of Contemporary Life. 
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Developing the Elements Common to a 
Philosophy of Secondary Education. 

Putting an Acceptable Philosophy of 
Secondary Education Into Daily 
Practice. 

Revised College Entrance Requirements. 





THE TEXTBOOK SITUATION 


William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, makes some 
pertinent comments about the present 
textbook situation, as follows: 


“Data which I have obtained indicate 
very clearly that in this period when there 
is again a sharp demand for budget cuts, 
slashes are being made in many places in 
the very important but low cost book 
budget. 


“How many school boards think when 
they cut the textbook item that they are 
seriously hampering the work of the 
school teachers ? 


“How many school superintendents 
think that the cost of schoolbooks is only 
about one fortieth (2% per cent) of the 
cost of the teachers using them? 


“How many in the general public re- 
member that with them the textbook was 
an extremely important item and that cut- 
ting it is taking away from the children 
a very large part of the educational bene- 
fit which they could get from their school 
attendance ? 

“IT am so impressed by the importance 
of this problem that I am taking this 
method of suggesting to each and every 
school-board member that he canvass the 
situation in his community and determine 
what part of the expenditures for schools 
goes for the purchase of books and 
whether or not that part is adequate to 
the needs of the situation. If it is not, it 
is self-evident that it becomes the duty of 
that school-board member, first, to see 
that no penny-wise, pound-foolish policy 
is pursued; it becomes his duty to see that 
the teachers in his community, particularly 
in this day when they are being asked to 
accept increased pupil loads through the 
inability of the school boards to increase 
the personnel of the teaching staff to meet 
increased enrollments, are provided with 
adequate tools in the way of books to 
carry on their work. What is needed 
today, with this added pupil load, is not 
fewer schoolbooks, but more schoolbooks.” 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
CARNEGIE REPORT 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of a special committee to 
study the Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching on 
State Higher Education in California. 
The committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Robert G. Sproul of the University 
of California and Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and, 
besides these two members, consists of 
Chester H. Rowell, Regent of the Uni- 
versity; Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, Vice- 
President and Provost, University of 
California at Los Angeles ; Will C. Wood, 
former Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Walter E. Morgan, Assistant State 
Superintendent; A. J. Hamilton, Presi- 
dent, Chico State Teachers College; C. S. 
Morris, Principal, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege; Allen T. Archer, member of the 
State Board of Education. 





LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The growth of the Los Angeles Junior 
College from its beginning has been re- 
markable in educational history. The 
initial provision in the summer of 1929 
was for 800 students, but the fall semester 
of that year started wth an enrollment of 
1410. The enrollment at the beginning of 
each semester from September, 1929, to 
February, 1933, follows: 


Fall semester, 1929-30.................... 1410 
Spring semester, 1929-30................ 1706 
Fall semester, 1930-31.................... 2605 
Spring semester, 1930-31................ 2867 
Fall semester, 1931-32.................... 3625 
Spring semester, 1931-32................ 3714 
Fall semester, 1932-33.................... 4505 
Spring semester, 1932-33...............- 4856 





UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED AT U. S. C. 


President von KleinSmid of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California announces 
the establishment of a new division, the 
University Junior College, under the di- 
rectorship of Dr. Frank C. Touton, vice- 
president of the university. Work in the 
new division will begin with the opening 
of the September semester next fall. Its 
program comprises a two-year curriculum 
of letters, arts and sciences courses se- 
lected with special reference to training 


for general culture and American citi- 
zenship. 

Curricula of the new University 
Junior College are provided especially 
for the following classes of students, all 
graduates of accredited secondary 
schools : 

1. Those who have a limited time to 
give to college training. 

2. Those who need and wish more 
than the usual amount of guidance in 
the pursuit of the work of the first two 
years of the college curriculum. 

3. Those who do not meet satisfac- 
torily the entrance requirements of the 
college divisions of the university. 

4. Those who transfer from other col- 
legiate institutions but do not meet the 
requirements of the college of the uni- 
versity to which they apply. 

Major features of the University 
Junior College program are described 
as: its separate organization, its scientific 
direction, its superior instruction, its em- 
phasis on best methods of study and 
learning, and its insistence on the maxi- 
mum academic achievement of individual 
students. 

A special study methods course will be 
required of all students. 





THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


At the conclusion of a radio address 
by Dean W. W. Kemp, March 15, on the 
topic of “Vocations for Which the Uni- 
versity Offers Training,” the following 
dialogue occurred between Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee and Dean Kemp. 


Dr. Lee: 


Dean Kemp, what is your opinion of 
the future of education? Will it become 
greater in scope? 


Dr. Kemp: 


Of the social phenomena which have 
marked the progress of the present cen- 
tury, not one is more significant than the 
tremendous growth of enrollment in the 
secondary schools of the country. In 1900 
that enrollment for all the states was 
approximately five hundred thousand. In 
1930 it had grown to four million five 
hundred thousand. This tremendous in- 
crease, someone has said, represents 
“something that has never happened in 
any other civilization.” It represents also 
“not something that teachers have urged 
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on the communities at all. It represents 
something that has grown out of the de- 
sires of the various families for their 
young people.” 

No less significant has been the growth 
in attendance at colleges, higher tech- 
nical institutions and universities of the 
country. Here, it should be realized, is 
a level of education not reached by any 
of the compulsory attendance laws of the 
state. These movements are not the out- 
come of the urgings of school teachers 
and school officials. Society is moving 
in the direction of a greater and greater 
faith in public education. American so- 
ciety not only is excluding young children 
from employment, but is making demands 
for education of a type never equalled 
in the early history of this country or of 
any other country. Increasing demands 
for adult education are further evidences 
of these facts. Unemployment among 
the youth and adults has already placed 
and will continue to place upon the 
schools the task of re-training and re- 
educating a large percentage of our popu- 
lation. The depression, with its conse- 
quent breakdown of homes, has served 
not to lessen but to increase the obliga- 
tion of the school in the care of its 
pupils. The total social and economic 
situation calls for a mighty service from 
the schools in building and maintaining 
the morale of children, of youth, and 
even of unemployed adults. This chal- 
lenge must be met. 


Dr. Lee: 


Certain elements of our citizens would 
greatly restrict the curriculum of the 
public school; they hurl the charge of 


“fads and frills” against much of the 
offerings. Are you in sympathy with 
these demands? 


Dr. Kemp: 


To answer this question let me quote 
from a recent report of a conference con- 
cerning the need of public education 
during the period of depression as con- 
ducted at Columbia University, February 
16th of this year: 

“If we contemplate the problem of ad- 
justing our schools to the needs and 
capacities of boys and girls and to the 
social contribution which the schools are 
called upon to make, it is obvious that a 
narrow school curriculum is a menace to 
our social welfare and to our national 
morale. There are no more dangerous 
elements in our society than those well- 
meaning though often selfish persons who 
would restrict the schools to the three 
R’s, who cry out against the ‘fads and 
frills’ and go so far as to include in the 
‘fads and frills’ such basic elements as 
education in art, in music, in health, and 
in social, political and economic under- 
standing. While the mastery of the tools 
of learning is essential to social living, it 
is nevertheless true that the three R’s by 
no means comprise all the fundamentals 
of education. The development of innate 
abilities and interests, of high standards 
of taste and appreciation, of social under- 
standing, of wholesome social attitudes 
and habits, the cultivation of a mind at 
once appreciative and critical of the so- 
ciety of which it is a part—these are fun- 
damentals of education. Those who would 
restrict the schools to a narrow curricu- 
lum invite social disaster.” 





